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Improve Your Garden with the Lilies 
you have always wanted 


NOW—WHILE PRICES LAG 


While it is generally expected that garden improvements this year will not be large, 
many are taking advantage of the present opportunity to add the charm which only Lilies 
can achieve. No other family of flowers can bring so much to your garden—especially 
during the dull mid-Summer period when early blooms have gone and the Fall buds 





haven’t yet matured. With their wide variety of form and color Lilies have a grace = 
that is all their own, and they keep your garden ALIVE all summer long. ‘6 re ° 1 h [ ° ] . oy 
The following collection will give some idea of the unusual values we offer this Spring. onstaer the L.tites 
Look at them—hundreds now for what a dozen would have cost in years past—choice Accepted by the world’s greatest 
varieties all—in a glorious array of colors. These bulbs are good flowering sizes and horticulturists as one of the most in- 
should produce a succession of blooms from June to September. pong ~ treatises on Lilies 
Height The latest edition surpasses its prede- 
Variety Size Color Fiowering time in ft. Each Doz. 100 cessor in every way. More Poet. vi al 
Elegans Atrosanguineum........... 2/4 Dark Red........June—July..... 1 15 $1.50 $10.06 and cultural matter has been added, 
DMR, cihdews nnewldeced cover Cowes 5/7 Orange..........July—Aug..... 3/4 —_ 2.50 18.00 several new varieties have been in- 
SS EIR i ae: RR ROROFS June—July..... 2/3 .10 1.00 7.00 cluded, and pictures of the most de- 
speciosum Album... ......0ccccccoes ea ae .. Aug.—Sept..... 2/3 -20 2.00 15.00 lightful old and interesting new types 
Speciosum Rubrum Maginficum.... 5/7 Pink............ Aug.—Sept..... 2/3 -20 2.00 15.00 are gloriously and truthiuily reproduced 
LS OE Ce 5/6 Orange Red..... a vaeeaneens 2 15 1.50 10.00 in natural colors. 
WEEE 5 atlonnvaper sens wueedeue 2/4 Resy Apricot... .DAPt....ccccove ° 1 15 1.50 10.00 No expense has been spared, no effort 
shirked in its compilation; it is a book 
SPECIAL OFFER OF ABOVE DELIVERED IN UNITED STATES that bag A — pone 4 read as fre- 
¥ e t thentic - 
6 bulbs each, AD Gules ist OU SOU WEN Wie BO non cence cccsiosicdcscvcctecescee $ 7.00 for $5.50 a m4 eo Goont Pauly a — 
52 bales Gack, Ge DUlee ie Oi, SOU WHO WH BOG onions co ccccccccccecvcccccssececos 13.00 for 10.00 wil 
50 bulbs each, 350 bulbs in all, total value with book ..............----.-+ssss sees ee 43.50 for 39.09 The above book will be sent post- 
100 bulbs euch, 700 bulbe im aii, total Wale WE BOGE occ cise ccccccccccccnsccsceses 86.00 for 75.00 paid to any address in the United 
States upon receipt of $1.00. Upon 
The valuable book ‘‘Consider the Lilies” included in all collections. request it will be sent FREE with 
snsuscicijeinidasitieaitand orders for Lilies amounting to $3.00 
NOTICE. Those who are already in possession of book, “Consider the Lilies,” second edition, six or more. 


large Tiger Lilies will be supplied in its place. 








Send your order in now while the assortments are still fresh. Every order shipped in the sequence of its 
arrival at the proper planting season, 








One hundred and twenty page Spring Catalog sent free on request. 
Zs UMBELLATUM ERECTUM 








W. E. Marshall & Co. 


148 West 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


LILIUM HENRYI LILIUM REGALE SPECIOSUM ALBUM 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 














BOSTON ~ MASS. | 





for rockeries, borders and cemeteries. 20 
choice varieties mixed, pkt.10c,3 pkts.25c; | 
Perennial Water Lily seed, pkt. 25c; Colo- | 
rado Blue Spruce, pkt. 15c, 2 pkts. 25c. } 


M. J. CULLEN NURSERIES 
DENVER COLORADO 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 















New York, N. Y. 
a 


Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 
300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 








A Beautiful New 
Hardy Double Primula 
Vulgaris Lilacina Plena 
Rosette-like flowers of a soft 
orchid shade, 1% inches in diam- 


eter, borne on stems 4 to 6 inches 
long. 


Please send for our catalog of other 
Rock Plants and Perennials. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
“The Home of the Pansy” 
BRISTOL PENNSYLVANIA 











Cherry Meadow 
LAVENDER PETUNIA 


To be seen in our 
PENTHOUSE GARDEN 


at the Spring Flower Show, Boston 
25 cents each ex-pots—$2.50 per 12 
$20.00 per 100 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES 





Catalog of Distinctive Plants 
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|= columbine leaf-miner can be controlled to some extent by thor- 
oughly cultivating the soil about the plants in late March and April 
to destroy the pupz which are in the soil. 


The yellow-eye wisteria described in the catalogues as Wisteria frutes- 
cens magnifica, which bears large, dense clusters of lilac flowers with 
yellow spots, should be thoroughly pruned in early Spring (which is 
contrary to the practice with other wisterias) because it blooms late on 


| new wood. 


The fox-tail lilies (eremuri) make an early Spring growth which 
may be injured by a late frost. As soon as the plants break the ground, 
keep on hand boxes or straw which may be put over the plants in an 
emergency. 


Start bulbs and corms or tubers of fancy-leaved caladiums, tuberous- 
rooted begonias, gloxinias and achimenes, if this has not already been 
done. If these beautiful Summer plants are unknown to you, look them 
up in the seed catalogues. 

Sweet peas may be sown outdoors late this month if the ground was 
prepared last Fall. To get an early start, plant seeds in small flower pots 
or plant bands either in a coldframe or a cool, sunny room. Water the 
soil in the pots thoroughly before planting the seeds. 


Do not neglect to spray fruit trees and ornamental flowering trees and 
shrubs now with a good dormant spray to get rid of such pests as the 
oyster shell scale, San Jose scale, European red mite, aphids, pear 
psyllas and other pests. 

Put the sashes on the coldframes to warm the soil in preparation for 
the sowing of seeds of flowers and vegetables late this month. 

Brussels sprouts is a cool-season plant. To get the best results sow 
seeds in a coldframe now. 

Dig all parsnips and oyster plants that have been in the ground all 
Winter and store them in a cold cellar. 

In many gardens, a few early vegetables may be sown outdoors if the 
soil is so dry that it will not stick to the tools. At this time sow the seed 
thickly but very shallow. 

Do not be hasty in uncovering perennials in the garden, and roses 
and most of the hardy bulbs. 

Sow grass seed just as soon as the frost is out of the ground and the 
soil can be worked. The earlier it can be sown, the better. 
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The Perfect Natural Mulch 


Buckwheat Hulls are light, clean, 
odorless, easy to use. 


Buckwheat Hulls smother weeds, 
and keep the soil moist and cool 
in summer. 


Buckwheat Hulls do not pack into 
a solid mass nor freeze in winter. 
Rain and melting snow seep 
through quickly. 

Buckwheat Hulls prevent freezing 
and thawing of ground in spring, 
and protect roots from damage. 


Buckwheat Hulls have greater coverage 
than other mulches—100 lbs. cover- 
ing 120 sq. ft. one inch deep. 

Buckwheat Hulls are packed in burlap 
bags containing 50 lbs. and are sold 


f.o.b. Towanda. 
50 cents per 100 lbs. 


Minimum Shipment 500 Lbs. 
Terms: Cash With Order 








810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 








KABSCHIA SAXIFRAGA 


Boryii, large white flowers ....... $1.00 
Burseriana Magna, pure white . 1,00 
Haagii, rich golden flowers ... .50 
Marginata, large white flowers . .75 


Petrasche, sweet-scented white flowers 1.25 
Sancta, bright yellow flowers .... .50 


The Collection, Postpaid, for $4.00 


Our 1933 catalog lists more than 1000 spe- 
cies and varieties of hardy plants, bulbs, 
and shrubs. Also a large seed list. All plants 
guaranteed to reach you in good condition. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 








Queen Anne’sThimble and 
the Bachelor's Button! 


Believe it ornot—they’reshown 
together on Page 78 of Dreer’s 
1933 Garden Book! Too bad 
that Adam’s Needle is so far 
away—on Page 108—and that 
there’s no sign of the thread! 


Whimsical? Yes—but only be- 
tween the lines. For this “Book 
of the Year” for amateur 
gardeners contains 210 pages 
of authoritative facts. Free on 
request to those interested in 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








Four Pamphlets 


Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as 
follows: 
Begonias and Their Culture 50c 
House Plants and How to 
Grow Them........... 25¢ 
Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them 
Grape Culture 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or stamps 














The New Alpine Rose 
ROSA ROULETTI 
3 in. pot $1.00 each 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 
HAMPTON, VA. 


OLD ROSES 


A SPECIAL DISCOUNT of 20% from our 
list prices is offered for your order received 
before April 1st, 1933. 


OLD ROSE NURSERY 
LUSBY, CALVERT CO., MARYLAND 


For the Restoration and Propagation of 
Old Roses. 








Oka Cherry, Superior and Splendid 
Plums, Red Lake Currant---many 
other new fruits and flowers. Catalog. 








TWO WONDER GLADIOLUS 


MR. LOUIS G. ROWE and 
SEABROOK WHITE 


With many other new varieties listed in our 1933 
CATALOG. Send for our reduced prices before 
ordering. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Gladiolus Lavender Bride 
is new (1928) and different 


It bas a sparkling iridescence, a gaiety of color all 
its owa. Its form, growth, health, and vigor are 
characteristic of the modern gladiolus. You'll love 
it ——- and want more. 15 LARGE bulbs, or 35 
MEDIUM for $1.00 prepaid. And to the first 100 
orders arriving before April 1 will be added your 
choice of 1 Ave Maria, 1 Marokko, or 1 Mother 
Machree — free. I'd like you to have my list of 
Flower Aristocrats, 1933. Just say the word. 


FRANK M. RICHARDS. Jr.," Grower of Champions” 
P. ©. BOX 363. FORT COLLINS, COLORADO 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH NASTURTIUMS 


tg ateave bese» blooming in a sunny window from 
November until March! Quite by accident I have had 
this happy experience. One crisp day in October, while put- 
ting the garden to bed, I gathered several sprays of a nastur- 
tium vine that had escaped the nipping fingers of Jack Frost. 
Thinking that these bits of green, silhouetted against a pew- 
ter platter, would add decoration to the mantelpiece, I took 
them into the house. Instead of being arranged as planned, 
they were put into a tall glass of water and set among the 
house plants, to await the time when outdoor activities ceased. 
For a week or more they were entirely forgotten. Then I 
found tiny rootlets and buds forming; | left them undis- 
turbed to see what would develop. A few drops of liquid 
fertilizer added weekly to the water has so stimulated the 
vines that many leaves and brilliant orange blossoms have 
waved a gay salute in continuous bloom for weeks. 

The window where the nasturtiums have flourished has a 
southern exposure; the room is decidedly cool, depending 
entirely upon the sun and the warmth from an adjoining 
kitchen for heat. At night the temperature has often dropped 
to 50 degrees or under, but the blossoms have steadily ap- 
peared. The only precaution taken against extreme cold has 
been to place sheets of newspapers between the vines and the 
window panes at night. 

It is now nearing the end of March, the vines are wither- 
ing, a bud is unfolding, the last to bloom before my nastur- 
tiums and Winter make way for Spring. 

—Alice Kirk Atwater. 
Dover, Mass. 


A GOOD ROCK PINK FOR GREENHOUSES 


HE very beautiful rock pink Dianthus caucasicus came 

into flower February 21 in an alpine house after being in 
bud for weeks. It is by no means a common plant, and there- 
fore a description may interest readers. The plant makes a 
compact tuft some three inches high, the foliage being particu- 
larly strong looking. The flower is borne on a slender but wiry 
stem about five or six inches in height. The flower is a very 
deep rose and between a half and three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. The petals are delicately fringed on their edges, and 
toward the center of the flower is a narrow ruby band— 
while all the petals are lightly flecked with white spots. The 
two stipules are white and quite feathery and rise about 
one-quarter inch above the petals. The plant seems to be of 
easy culture and is to the writer’s mind extremely pretty and 
very distinctive. 

—John Birkentall. 

Woodbury, L. I., N. Y. 














GROW DELPHINIUM THIS YEAR 


I ~ All the Beautiful Delphiniums can be grown in your 
: garden as easily as hollyhocks. They will grow faster and 
more vigorously by following our simple instructions 
OUR SUGGESTIONS FOR A _anemmmnms 
BEAUTIFUL DELPHINIUM BED FREE 
Set pipe | With 
t. ac zen 
Wrexham Hollyhock Strain $1.00 $0.15 $1.50 every 
Blackmore & Langdon Strain 1.00 .15 1.50] $2 order 
Belladonna, Light Blue... .50 10 1.00 Cc let 
Bellamosum, Dark Blue... .50 .10 1.00] . — ~ 
Elatum, Hybridum Indigo. .50 .10 1.00 | ‘™° oe —_ 
Chinense Blue .......... 25 08 .75 a ee 
Chinense White ......... 25 08 .75 © grov 
Mail your order today. Be the first in your Delphinium 











community to grow Delphinium without blight. 





Send for list THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
per and LYONS - - : - . e KANSAS 


—" Perennial growers, Delphinium specialists 
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O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Easter time . . . the greenhouse in its 
glory—and insects doing their utmost 
damage. Drive them out, destroy them 
with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray. For 
over a quarter century Wilson's O. K. 
Plant Spray has been depended upon 
to protect valuable plants from the 
ravages of the insect hosts. Safe un- 
der all conditions, effective at all 
times, constant in strength and com- 
position, it is the ideal spray for 
greenhouse use. 


WILSON'S SCALE-O 


Improved Miscible Oil for dormant 
and delayed dormant spraying of de- 
ciduous, fruit and shade trees, orna- 
mental shrubs and evergreens. 

WILSON’S SCALE-O, scientifically 
blended for the control of a great va- 
riety of scale insects, also eradicates 
over-wintering eggs, larvae and adults 
of many insects, assists in the control 
of fungous troubles and allows the 
trees and shrubs to make a vigorous, 


healthy and productive growth. 


WILSON'S ROTOFUME 


—a combined non-Poisonous Contact 
and Stomach Insecticide for Garden, 
Field, Vineyard or Nursery, embraces 
as its superactive ingredient, powerful 
ROTENONE. Kills both by contact 
and stomach action—absolutely harm- 
less to humans and animals. 
ROTOFUME combats without injury 
to the most tender foliage, an impos- 
ing list of harmful insects common to 
agriculture and usually considered 
hard to kill. Fully described in our 
1933 catalogue, sent on request. 


Andrew Wilson 


Dept. E-4 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Wilmington, Cal. 





IRIS 
From April Until August 


Beautiful Iris blooming in your garden 
all Summer! You can have that if you 
follow the advice of Florence Taft 
Eaton in the April issue of Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. You'll find other good 
things, too, in this issue of America’s 
foremost all-gardening magazine. Send 
25c for a copy today, or better still, 
try a six months’ thrift subscription for 


$1.00. 
GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 








FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 


Flower Grower ers. Timely, intensely inter 
— 








esting, profusely iilustrated 
Edited by practicalenthusiasts 
Answers to readers’ problems 
Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports-of tests. More 
facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published 
Introductory offer 


init acaaniell seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 
115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y- 


GARDEN DIGEST 


“Clever, practical and neces- 
sary’’—the ‘‘garden magazine 
of all garden magazines’’— 
because it reports and con- 
denses articles of outstanding 
value from scores of othe: 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary —— always 
watching for the best. 
























(Canada $1.85) 

Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00, 
to Canada, $1.85. Garden Digest, 2315 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New York 








10c 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


An Unusual Exhibition of Freesias 


ISITORS to the New York Botanical Garden in recent 

weeks have been thrilled by a great display of choice freesias 
on exhibition there. This exhibition, which represented several 
thousand plants, was made possible by C. J. Van Bourgondien 
of Babylon, N. Y. 

Opal, the variety illustrated on this page, is one of the newer 
kinds. The color is light lavender. Although this is a very fine 
freesia, it is believed by Mr. Van Bourgondien that it will 
gradually be superseded by a newer variety called Apotheose, 
which grows from two to three feet high, the flowers of which 
open lavender but turn gradually to a delicate pink. 

Another new variety exhibited bears the name of Maryon 
and is notable for the fact that it is violet-blue, this being a 
color never seen before in freesias. This new variety has been 
patented, as has Tangerine, which is pure orange in color. The 
last named variety has not been disseminated and probably 
will not be ready for distribution until 1934. 

It is evident from this exhibit that marked improvements 
are being made in freesias and that varieties in colors which are 
an improvement over any now on the market will soon be 
available. 


Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 


The annual meeting of the Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania will be held Tuesday, March 28, and 
Wednesday, March 29, with the Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel in Philadelphia as headquarters. A bus will 
leave the hotel for Strawberry Mansion, Fairmount 
Park, at 1:30 p.m., and the annual meeting will be 
held there at 2 p.m. Mr. Francis R. Cope, Jr., will 
give a talk at 5 p.m. on ““Remnants of Virgin Forest 
in Pennsylvania—Shall We Save Them as a Memo- 
rial to William Penn?’’ Dinner will be served at 
Strawberry Mansion at 6:30 p.m., followed by a 
talk on flower arrangement with demonstrations by 
Miss Anne Wertsner, and an illustrated lecture by 
Mr. Jay V. Hare. 

The delegates are expected to spend Wednesday 
morning at the Philadelphia flower show, meeting 
there for luncheon at 1:30 p.m. On the same day 
Mrs. Alan Reed will entertain at tea at her home in 
Wyncote, a bus leaving the main entrance of the 
Commercial Museum at 3 p.m. The delegates are 
expected to be back at the Bellevue-Stratford about 
5:30 p.m. 


New York Botanical Garden 


Nine new corporate members of The New York 
Botanical Garden have been elected. They are Joseph 


R. Swan, president of the Guaranty Trust Company; Arthur 
M. Anderson, a partner in J. P. Morgan & Company; Dr. 
William J. Bonisteel, professor of Botany at Fordham Uni- 
versity; Richardson Wright, author and editor of House and 
Garden; Raymond H. Torrey, nature study leader; Capt. 
Henry B. Heylman of Pelham Manor, known as a lover of 
trees; Robert H. Montgomery, owner of unusual collections 
of conifers and palms on his two estates, one near New York 
and one in Florida; George Arents, Jr., financier and owner 
of a large estate in Rye, and Miss Mabel Choate, a daughter of 
the late Joseph H. Choate. 

Arthur M. Anderson was elected as a manager to fill one 
of the vacancies caused by the deaths of Robert W. de Forest, 
Edward D. Adams, and Frank K. Sturgis. Managers re-elected 
to succeed themselves for three years are Henry W. de Forest, 
Clarence Lewis, Dr. Lewis R. Morris, N. L. Britton, founder 
and director-emeritus of the Garden, E. D. Merrill, director, 
and Henry de la Montague, Jr., business manager. 

In recognition of their gifts of important herbarium ma- 
terial, Frank W. Johnson and Kenneth K. Mackenzie were 
elected Fellows for life. Mr. Johnson's contribution is of ap- 
proximately 40,000 specimens of North American flora, while 
Mr. Mackenzie's gift of 60,000 specimens includes an especially 
complete collection of sedges, of which he has made a special 
study. Dr. Johnson is on the editorial staff of the P. F. Collier 
Son Co., while Mr. Mackenzie is a practicing attorney. 





Opal, a New Freesia Exhibited in New York 
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Kentucky to Have Judging School 


A school of judging will be held in Louisville, Ky., on 
April 27 and Z8, and in the rooms of the Audubon Country 
Club. The school will be sponsored by the Kentucky Garden 
Clubs and will be under the direction of Charles J. Hudson, 
Jr., who directed the Midwest School for Floral Judging in 
Chicago in 1931. A lecture will be given in the Woman's Club 
building in Louisville on the evening of April 27, by Mrs. 
Murray Allen of London, England, who will give an illus- 
trated talk on ‘‘English Gardens.’’ Slides of Kentucky gardens 
will also be shown that evening. 

The following is the program of lectures and demonstra- 
tions: 

April 27 . 

9:30 A.M.—Opening address by Mrs. James Mend Robb, president of 

the Kentucky Garden Clubs. 

9:40 A.M.—-‘‘Judging for Perfection of Bloom,”’ by Charles J. Hudson, 
Jr., of Lombard, IIl. 

11:00 A.M.—Discussion group and practise judging. 

1:30 P.M.—-‘‘Judging Floral Arrangements,’’ by Prof. James G. 

Moore, University of Wisconsin. 

2:45 P.M.—Discussion and practise judging. 

8:00 P.M.—‘‘English Gardens,"’ an illustrated talk by Mrs. Murray 
Allen of London, England. Also slides of Kentucky 
gardens. 

April 28 
9:30 A.M.—Final examination and judging. 


For further information about the school, correspondence 
may be addressed to Mrs. T. F. Roemele, 3214 Wren road, 
Audubon Park, Louisville, Kentucky; or Charles J. Hudson, 
Jr., 340 South Lewis street, Lombard, Illinois. 


Certified Judges in Pennsylvania 


The following is a list, arranged alphabetically, of the 
persons who received certificates as a result of the examination 
in the course in flower show judging given in Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh simultaneously, on January 23 to 26, inclu- 
sive. The passing mark was 60. 


PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 
Mrs. Laura Baldwin, Norristown Mrs. John A. Lafore, Narberth P. O. 


Mrs. C. W. Bayliss, Wayne Mrs. Irvin W. March, Pottstown 
Mrs. Gideon Boericke, Wynnewood Mrs. William R. Mercer, Doylestown 
Mrs. Harry Booth, Somerton, Mrs. D. Bruce Moyer, Lansdale 


Mrs. William H. Craven, Enfield Mrs. John S. Newbold, Jenkintown 
Mrs. W. M. Davison, Jr., Chestnut Hill Mrs. Benjamin D. Parish, Enfield 
Mrs. M. B. Doughton, Norristown Mrs. Charles T. Rehfuss, Norristown, 
Mrs. Franklin §. Edmonds, Whitemarsh R. D. 1 
Mrs. C. T. Faries, Wynnewood Miss Marie W. Rumpp, Philadelphia 
Mrs. W. D. Fuller, Penn Valley Miss Lois Samuel, Philadelphia 
Miss Roslyn H. Gibbons, Philadelphia Mrs. Ernest C. Savage, Chestnut Hill 
Mrs. E. A. Gillinder, Southampton Miss Estelle L. Sharp, Berwyn 
Mrs. C. B. Goshorn, Malvern Mrs. Benjamin Shoemaker, Germantown 
Mrs. Samuel Henderson, Jr., Media Miss Ruth C. Smith, Merchantville, N. J. 
Mrs. Benjamin R. Hoffman, West Over- Miss Isabella Walker, Norristown 

brook Mrs. L. W. T. Waller, Jr., Meadowbrook 
Mrs. Arthur B. Huey, Philadelphia Miss Iva B. Warner, Malvern 
Mrs. James Irvine, Devon Mrs. Channing Way, West Chester 
Mrs. George B. Junkin, Bryn Mawr Mrs. Arthur B. Wells, Bryn Athyn 
Mrs. Frank A. Kaiser, Cranton Mrs. Richard D. Wood, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Frank Adams Keen, West Chester 

PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 

Mrs. A. J. Barron, Sewickley Mrs. Strickland Kneass, Sewickley 
Mrs. R. D. Beardsley, Pittsburgh Mrs. A. P. Lindsay, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Carl Behrhorst, Bellevue Miss Martha A. Porter, Sewickley 
Mrs. F. G. Blackburn, Pittsburgh Mrs. William J. Powell, Aspinwall 
Mrs. William R. Blair, Pittsburgh Mrs. W. T. Root, Valencia 
Mrs. P. H. Brace, Edgewood Acres Mrs. R. R. Sanburn, Bellevue 
Mrs. F. F. Brooks, Shields Mrs. William Scott, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Stanley N. Brown, Pittsburgh Mrs. William T. Shannon, Sewickley 
Mrs. Paul V. Farragher, Oakmont Mrs. William L. Standish, Sewickley 
Mrs. Harry Fischer, Bakerstown Mrs. James L. Stuart, Sewickley, 
Mrs. D. S. Gaston, Pittsburgh Mrs. T. C. H. Wurts, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. George R. Gibbons, Pittsburgh Mrs. R. H. Wynne, Wilkinsburg 
Mrs. David M. Gilmore, Sewickley Mrs. John Barclay, Jr., Greensburg 
Mrs. Alexander Hunter, Sewickley Mrs. H. F. Bovard, Greensburg 
Mrs. A. W. Johnson, Wilkinsburg Mrs. C. Wood Eicher, Greensburg 
Mrs. B. F. Jones, III, Sewickley Miss Margaret Gault, Kittanning 
Mrs. J. Paul Keeney, Duquesne Mrs. C. B. McNees, Kittanning 
Mrs. D. R. Kellogg, Edgewood Mrs. A. G. Scheidenhelm, Erie 


Daffodil Show in Maryland 


The Maryland Daffodil Society will hold its annual daffo- 
dil show at the Guilford Community Church, St. Paul street 
and Stratford road, April 18 and 19. The show will be open 
to the public without charge on April 18 from 2:30 to 10 
P.M., and April 19 from 10:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Any further 
information may be obtained from the president, Mrs. Arthur 
Levering, Ruxton, Md. 
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Cherry Varieties for Pollination 


Experiments in cherry pollination covering a period of 
several years are described in a recent bulletin from the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. The experiments were 
conducted by Olav Einset, station pomologist, and included 
tests with sour, sweet, and Duke cherries. A copy of the bulletin 
may be obtained free of charge upon request to the Station. 

To determine whether or not a variety is capable of polli- 
nating itself, large white paper bags were placed over the 
blossoms shortly before they were due to open. The bags 
covered about 200 flowers of the sweet varieties and from 50 
to 200 of the sour and Duke kinds. As a result of this test, 
it was found that Homer, Ostheim and Chase sour cherries 
set very few fruits to their own pollen, while Montmorency, 
Suda, English Morello and Early Richmond set considerable 
fruit to their own pollen. 

Tests were also made to determine the best pollinators for 
the different varieties studied. In these tests the flowers were 
emasculated about a day before opening and then pollinated 
with the desired pollen. From the results of these tests con- 
siderable information was obtained on the varieties of sweet, 
sour, and Duke cherries best suited to serve as pollinators of 
other sorts. This information is fully set forth in the bulletin. 
Briefly, both sweet and sour varieties were found effective as 
pollinizers of sour varieties while sweet varieties were best for 
other sweet kinds. 


Judging School in Michigan 


The Kent Garden Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., which is 
celebrating its 20th anniversary this year, is sponsoring a 
school for judges and exhibitors with a two-day program 
opening April 12. The lectures will be given by Leonard 
Barron of New York, Professor Victor Reis of Ohio State 
University and Professor Alex Laurie of the same institution. 
The school will be open to the members of the Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of Michigan at a very nominal charge, and a large 
attendance is expected. Mrs. Parke H. McMullen of 430 
Morris Avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich., is president of 
the Kent Garden Club. 


The New England Gladiolus Society 


The 1933 year book of the New England Gladiolus Society, 
just published, is the most comprehensive volume of this kind 
ever issued. Its articles range over almost all of the United 
States and reach to foreign countries. It takes its readers into 
the gardens and the confidence of many of the most prominent 
gladiolus growers here and abroad. Incidentally, it contains 
the portraits of many of these men. There is much practical 
information in the book, including several important articles 
dealing with thrips. The book, which contains 192 pages, was 
prepared under the direction of Coit O. Colburn. 


Association of Kew Gardeners 


The Association of Kew Gardeners in America will hold 
its annual meeting and dinner at the Roosevelt, Madison 
Avenue at 45th Street, New York City, on Saturday, March 
25, 1933, at 6:30 p.m. Those intending to be present are 
expected to notify the secretary on or before March 22, 1933. 
The secretary is W. H. Judd of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Tree Contests in Iowa 


A tree contest sponsored by the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Iowa was started two years ago for the purpose of developing 
greater interest in trees as a part of the garden program. Three 
groups of trees have been included in the contest—the oak, the 
elm and the hard maple. Twenty-two clubs have held local 
contests and have made entries for state honors. In many cases, 
some additional varieties of trees have been added. 


WHAT ROSE EXPERTS SAY TO AMATEURS 


the season that a few dollars spent in rose bushes in 1933 

was the soundest investment they ever made will depend, 
somewhat, upon how the essential details of soil preparation, 
planting, fertilizing and pruning are carried out. It is only 
natural to turn to the best authorities for advice in such mat- 
ters. Their opinions are condensed, here, for ready reference. 

Without doubt it is wiser to plant everblooming or hybrid 
tea roses, hybrid perpetuals and polyanthus in beds by them- 
selves rather than among other garden flowers. Roses should 
receive a little extra care, which is best given them when they 
are together. Plan to make the rose bed a part of the garden 
design. Roses need a large amount of moisture during the 
Summer, especially, but stagnant water at the roots should be 
avoided. Thus low spots where rain collects in Summer and 
snow and ice in Winter should not be used. 

A southeast slope that is protected toward the north from 
sharp winds and which receives sunlight at least part of the 
day, preferably from noon until night, is the ideal location. 

There should be free circulation of air not cut off by build- 
ings. The roots of trees rob the soil of food and moisture. They 
fill the soil as far as the branches spread, so that roses should be 
placed outside of this area. On the other hand, roses can be set 
quite close to small evergreens, but should be a few feet away 
from shrubs. Keep in mind, however, that roses do not like an 
acid soil and cannot, therefore, be placed in the same beds with 
ericaceous plants that need acidity. 

Everblooming garden roses can be spaced 15 to 18 inches 
apart each way in the beds, allowing from six to eight inches 
from the outside plant to the grass or garden walk. Hybrid 
perpetuals need about 20 inches to two feet. The dimensions 
of any rose bed may be calculated on this basis. 

Before beginning to prepare the soil lay out the beds with 
sticks and string. The exact position being determined, strip 
off the top layer of sod with a spade and lay it to one side in a 
pile. Next remove the fertile, dark top soil, placing it in a second 
pile. The poor subsoil must then be removed to a total depth 
of 18 inches for the bed. This is work for some one with a 
strong back, and really is necessary if the best results are to be 
had on the average shallow soil found in many suburban sec- 
tions today. If there is rich soil 18 inches deep, only one nine- 
inch layer need be removed. The necessary fertilizer can then 
be spaded into the bottom of the bed. 

If the ground in the bottom of the bed is very hard, break 
it up. If the drainage is poor, make room for a four-inch layer 
of broken bricks, cinders or coal ashes in the bottom 


‘Paes number of amateurs who will declare at the end of 


many weeks ahead of planting time as possible. This will give 
the soil an opportunity to settle. In refilling rose beds in the 
Fall the soil should be tramped down well as it is put in layer 
by layer. Only a little treading of the soil will be necessary in 
the Spring, mostly around the outside edges. 

Rose bushes shipped from a distance from reliable nursery- 
men invariably come so well packed that they may be stored in 
a cool cellar for a week or more if necessary without harm to the 
plants. If the rose planting must be delayed longer, it would 
be wise to remove the plants from the package and heel them in 
very deeply in a shady corner of the garden. If possible, choose 
a cloudy, quiet day to set out the plants. If there is bright sun- 
shine and hot, dry winds, carry the plants to the rose bed as 
they are needed in a bucket of water and soil mixed to the 
consistency of soup. Rose bushes should never be planted if 
they appear to be dry either at the tops or roots without first 
burying them in the garden for a day or so to freshen them. 

Rose bushes are not properly pruned for planting in the 
Spring as received from the nursery. Unusually iong, heavy 
roots should be shortened to eight or ten inches in length. All 
bruised or broken roots should be cut back to sound wood. 
Hybrid teas should have their tops shortened to an average 
length of five inches. This depends somewhat upon the variety. 
Strong growing kinds, such as Radiance, may be left a little 
longer than others. Furthermore, the amount of top left should 
be less as the season advances. That is to say, any dormant rose 
bushes set out after May 15 should be cut back nearly to the 
union or point on the stem from which the canes arise. 

Diseases of the stems that cause them to die back gradually 
after the plants are set out frequently gain a foothold as the 
result of careless pruning either of newly set rose bushes or 
old ones. The best pruning shears to use are those with two 
cutting blades. Shears with only one blade should be so held 
when pruning that the blade is on the underside or nearest the 
ground. Thus the part of the stem that is most bruised is dis- 
carded. Of course when cutting back rose bushes first select buds 
that point outward and prune back to these so that the new 
growth will not be crowded in the center of the plant. The 
illustration shows how the cuts should be made. 

When planting roses dig an adequate hole so that the roots 
may be spread out properly and the plants set so that the crown 
is an inch or so below the surface of the finished bed. Use a 
short stick laid across the hole to determine if the bush is deep 
enough. Fill in with loose soil around the roots. Firm the soil 
with the fingers and joggle the plant to help settle it. When the 





of the bed. Next comes a layer of the sods turned 
upside down, which will give additional drainage 
and food for the plants. 

It is generally agreed that stable manure is the 
best rose fertilizer. It is recommended, therefore, 
that the lower eight inches of the bed should consist 
of half top soil and half manure put down in layers 
and preferably spaded together. If manure is un- 
available, one may now use the combinations of 
peat moss and manure that can be obtained from 
dealers. Even chemical fertilizers will answer the 
purpose if they are used strictly in accordance with 
the directions printed on the package. If the subsoil 
is so poor that it has to be discarded, fresh loam 
should be used to fill in the rest of the bed. If the 
bottom soil is good enough to use, fill in with it 
and add one pail each of lime and bone meal to every 
100 square feet of rose bed. A little Scotch soot and 
wood ashes will materially enrich the soil and im- 
prove the vigor of the plants. Spade these fertilizers 
in thoroughly. Rose beds should be prepared as 
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THE PRUNING OF ROSE CANES 




















1. Cut made too high above eye. 2. Cut made too close to eye. 3. Cut badly made, 
too long. 4. Jagged cut showing damaged eye. 5. Cut correctly made. 
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A Rock Garden Filled Largely With Different Species and Varieties of Saxifrage 


hole is half filled, tread the earth with the heels, and if the 
weather is hot and dry, or the soil lacks moisture, fill the hole 
with water. When the water has completely drained away, 
replace the remaining soil and do not tread it down as a loose 
surface is desirable. Potted roses are planted with the ball of 
soil intact. Water the plants heavily before setting them out. 

Thousands of rose bushes are lost each year because amateurs 
fail to heap moist soil over the plants just as soon as they are 
set. The higher the hill of soil, the better. The ideal method 
is to completely cover the plants. Leave this mound of soil in 
place for about two weeks by which time new rose shoots 
should be showing through. Remove the hill of soil only on a 
most disagreeable and rainy day. Too quick exposure of the 
tender shoots and canes to blazing sun and hot, dry winds, 
may scald them. The rose experts warn amateurs not to over- 
feed their plants during the first season. If the beds have been 
prepared according to the instructions given in this article, no 
additional fertilizer should be necessary this year. 

Rose diseases can be practically eliminated by beginning to 
dust the plants with sulphur, or spray them with an approved 
rose spray beginning when the first leaves are fully expanded 
and continuing regularly throughout the season. Watch for 
aphids early in June and keep the plants thoroughly sprayed. 


SAXIFRAGES IN SUMMER AND WINTER 


AXIFRAGES in variety are still somewhat scarce in this 
country, although they are the backbone of the European 
rock garden. There is no reason why every rock garden 
should not make a happy home for many varieties of this large 
family, provided some shade is furnished during the hottest 
noon hours. A fertile soil, porous, with plenty of stones and 
lime in any form, rather on the moist side, is appropriate. 
Crevices facing east to northwest directions are ideal locations 


for the Kabschia and Engleria species and varieties and the en- 
crusted section, the latter being able to stand more sun and 
dryness. The mossy saxifrages are well placed at the foot of 
the rock work or behind a wall. With few exceptions they 
demand a richer, deeper and fresher soil. Being more profuse 
in growth, they should be divided every third year. 

A saxifrage planting in flower is a beautiful sight, the 
colors ranging from purest white over cream-sulphur, golden 
yellow, to orange, pink, rose and deep red. While the month 
of May is the principal flowering season, some of the earliest 
saxifrages start as soon as March and April, given opportu- 
nity, while others extend their blooming far into the Summer. 

Without flowers, saxifrages are beautiful ornaments, for 
every rock garden as foliage plants of the first order. All of 
them form substantial, regular rosettes. The mossy section is 
deep green and finely cut. The encrusted saxifrages form stiff 
rosettes, varying in size from one-eighth of an inch in S. 
baldensis to almost one foot in S. pyramidalis. The color of 
the foliage varies from silver gray to green. The gray appear- 
ance is caused by lime encrustings, with which the foliage is 
more or less heavily edged, hence the name. In case of Kabschia 
saxifrages the size of the rosettes is reduced to miniature 
forms, while the silvery aspect remains. 

The hardiness of the saxifrages is unsurpassed by that of 
other alpines. Grim Winter's forces—snow, ice, frost, storm 
—cannot harm them in the least; on the contrary, their 
beauty is all the more pronounced because of them. 

Encrusted saxifrages, especially with their frosted appear- 
ance all Summer, attain color shades in tones of gray, gray- 
brown, grayish red, grayish purple, plum and olive, edged 
with silver. In their starriness they express slumbering 
strength on guard, waiting for Spring. 

—E. Grether. 
Midland, Mich. 


PLANNING THIS YEAR’S VEGETABLE GARDEN 


UCCESS in growing vegetables is usually assured when 
the amateur designs the garden wisely, plants it carefully 
with good seed, uses sufficient fertilizer, combats pests 

with patience and the right kind of remedies, and cultivates 
consistently. 

When properly managed, a 50 by 100-foot plot should 
provide fresh vegetables for a family of five, with an abun- 
dance of tomatoes, corn, beans, peas and other kinds to can. 
Quantities of parsnips, onions, carrots, beets, cabbage, squash 
and turnips will be available for storage. 

In the plan, place the perennial crops like asparagus and 
rhubarb at one side of the garden. Plant those crops which 
occupy the land the entire growing season next to the per- 
ennials. As far as possible arrange the rows in the remainder 
of the garden according to dates of planting. Do not. let the 
Spring fever get the best of you and plant all of the garden 
at once. See that your plan provides for a succession of your 
favorite crops. 

Fairly deep tillage, plowing or spading to a depth of at least 
six inches, and more if possible without turning up the sub- 
soil, is essential to a good garden. A mellow soil, free from 
lumps and well smoothed, provides ideal conditions in which 
to start all crops. 

A garden 50 by 100 feet should have at least two good 
two-horse cart loads (about one cord) of manure spread 
evenly on the ground and plowed under either in the late 
Fall or early Spring. 

In some sections it is necessary to apply sufficient lime 
about every three years to correct the soil acidity in many 
states and to insure the proper growth of the plants. If beets 


and spinach thrive in a garden, it is a fair indication that lime 
is not needed. 

When manure has been used on the garden plot of 50 by 
100 feet, an application of 200 pounds of superphosphate 
will aid materially in balancing the food for the garden plants. 
If the proper amount of manure is not available, a complete 
fertilizer containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
must be applied. From 100 to 250 pounds of a good 5-8-7 
mixture to 5,000 square feet should be used, the actual 
amount depending upon the quantity of manure used as 
well as the general condition of the soil. The complete ferti- 
lizer should be broadcast on the garden in the Spring and 
thoroughly incorporated in the top six or eight inches of 
soil. 

Poor seeds can yield only disappointment. It pays to have 
the best. They should be bought by variety name directly 
from commercial seedsmen. Most home gardeners prefer to 
buy the plants of tomato, pepper, cabbage and celery from 
local plant growers or professional gardeners rather than grow 
them themselves. The true garden lover, however, will operate 
a hotbed or at least a coldframe, and grow his own vegetable 
plants. 

In the suggested family garden plan below, the total 
amount of seeds or plants is given. Lettuce may be spaced 
to fit between long-season crops, such as late celery and 
tomatoes, because it is soon out of the way. The asparagus 
and rhubarb together fill out two fifty-foot rows. Early 
cabbage and cauliflower make one row. The planting times 
given will be earlier south of New England, although the 
season will regulate this to some extent. There is no ad- 
vantage in planting seeds until the ground is warm. 








————— 


Family Garden for Five Persons (Fifty Foot Rows) 

















Amount of seed Plan Planting Amount of seed Planting 
Crop Variety or number of eating Distance Crop Variety or number of Planting Distance 
plants needed od Feet plants needed Time Feet 
Asparagus (40 ft.) Mary Washington 60 roots (1 yr.) | April 2 (from edge)| Rhubarb (10 ft.) Linneaus 6 roots Middle April to ;2 (from edge} 
rows 4 2 rows first of May 4 
Salsify Sandwich Island 1 oz. End April 3 
Parsnips Hollow Crown Y, oz. 3rd week April 2% 
Swiss Chard Lucullus ¥ oz. 3rd week April 2% 
Onions Danvers Yellow 1 oz. 3rd week April 2% Spinach Long Standing 2 oz. Ist week Sept. 2% 
2 rows Globe 2 rows 
Early Beets Crosby’s Egyptian 1 oz. 3rd week April 1% Lima Bush Beans Fordhook Bush 1 Ib. 2nd week June 1% 
Early Carrots Chantenay 1 oz. 3rd week April 1% Shell Bush Beans French Horticultural 1 Ib. 2nd week June 1% 
Early Peas Gradus 1 Ib. Ist week April 2% Late Beets Detroit Dark Red 1 oz. 2nd week July 2% 
2 rows 
Early Peas Gradus 1 Ib. 2nd week April 2% Late Carrots Danvers Half Long 1 oz. End June 2% 
2 rows ‘ 
Bush Beans Sure Crop Wax 1 Ib. Ist week May 2% Late Cabbage Danish Ballhead 30 plants | Ist week July 2% 
Bush Beans Stringless Green Pod} 1 Ib. Ist week May 2% Late Cabbage Savoy 30 plants Ist week July 2% 
Early Cabbage (25 ft.) |Golden Acre 15 plants 3rd week April 2% Cauliflower (25 ft.)|Snowball 15 plants 2nd week July 2% 
Spinach Round Thick Leaf 1 oz. 3rd week April 2% Peppers Ruby King 30 plants Ist week June 2% 
Lettuce Big Boston ¥ o2. lst week Aug. 2% 
Early Celery G. S. Blanching 100 plants Ist week May 3 Lettuce Big Boston ¥ oz. 2nd week Aug. 2% 
Spinach Round Thick Leaf 1 oz. 3rd week April 3 Spinach Princess Juliana 1 oz. Ist week Sept. 3 
Lettuce B. S. Tennisball 4 oz. 3rd week April 3 Late Celery Giant Pascal 100 plants Ist week July 3 
Lettuce B. S. Tennisball VY oz. 2nd week May 3 Tomatoes 
Redishes 2 rows Bonny Best 48 plants 3rd week May 
1 row Scarlet Globe Y, oz. 3rd week April l Tomatoes Stone 24 plants 3rd week May 3 
2 rows Icicle 1 oz. 3rd week April | 
7“ Corn Golden Sunshine Y Ib. Ist week May 3 Turnips Purple Top 1 oz. End July 3 
rows 2 rows 
Sweet Corn Golden Sunshine ¥4 Ib. 3rd week May 3 
2 rows 
Sweet Corn Golden Sunshine ¥4 Ib. 3rd week June 3 
2 rows 
a 1 pke. 2nd week Ma 10 
Winter Squash Biue Hubbard 6 hills r 
Cucumbers Davis Perfect ‘ 7 2nd week May 10 Summer Squash’ Giant Straightneck 1 pkt. 2nd week May 10 
1 6 hills 
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CIRCULATION IN PLANTS 


IRCULATION in plants? Yes, although it is not exactly 
analogous to that in animals. As we compare a plant 
and an animal among what are termed the “‘higher orders,”’ 
as of a man and a tree, there are few points of similarity to be 
noted. Man has the power of thought and of voluntary mo- 
tion, but a tree, while she “‘lifts her leafy arms to pray,’’ has 
no volition in the matter and is firmly rooted to the ground. 
Yet when an attempt is made to define strictly the difference 
between a plant and an animal unexpected difficulties are en- 
countered. As we study various types of either animal or 
vegetable organisms it becomes almost impossible to general- 
ize, especially among those termed the “‘lower orders’’ where 
animal and plant seem to merge and one hesitates to say this is 
plant and that is animal. Of course, such organisms are micro- 
scopic and constituted of not more than a single cell in which 
are performed all the functions of life—respiration, digestion, 
and reproduction. But these operations are basically similar, 
and the circulation in a plant cell is duplicated in that of the 
animal cell, even though it be but the quiet flow of its proto- 
plasmic particles. 

As soon as we remove our investigations to the realm of the 
higher types we find a curious difference. The animal main- 
tains its being by the circulation through its system of life- 
sustaining fluids, which are kept purified by contact with the 
oxygen entering the body through the respiratory system. 
There must be circulation in a plant as well, if it is to live 
and grow, but here it is the circulation of life-giving water 
without which plants cannot exist. Aquatic plants take the 
water directly into their cells by osmosis, but terrestrial vege- 
tation depends on the root system and an elaborate series of 
ducts to perform this function. Water, with its mineral salts 
in solution, is absorbed by the myriad rootlets and carried 
through the entire plant, even to the topmost twig of the tall- 
est redwood, leaving its mineral content as it circulates and 
finally evaporates from the leaves through the pores and 
stomata, a process called “‘transpiration.”’ 

With the thawing of the ground in the Spring the vegeta- 
tion of the temperate regions awakes to life, and the sap begins 
to rise in the stems, the growth rapidly following. Thin sec- 
tions of plant stems, when examined under a microscope, will 
reveal the system of ducts and fibres so beautifully adapted 
for this work and differing in each separate order. The net- 
work of cells is as intricate and delicate as lacework, yet with 
a definite order which creates reverence for the Power which 
has ordained such perfection in all the pulsing organisms of 
the earth. 

—Imogene C. Robertson. 
The Buffalo Museum of Science 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN NEW YORK 
1 following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 
American estates and gardens, by Barr Ferre. N. Y., Munn, 1906. 


—- medicinal plants, by C. F. Millspaugh. N. Y., Boericke, 

. Vv. 

Annuals in the garden, by H. S. Ortloff. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 

Apple-tree, by L. H. Bailey. N. Y., Macm., 1922. 

Arboriculture fruitiére; 15th ed. by V. A. Gressent. Paris, Maison 
rustique, 1926. 

Backyard garden, by E. I. Farrington. Boston, Stratford, 1932. 

Beauty in gardens, by R. B. Whitman. N. Y., Rudge, 1928. 

Biggle orchard book, by Jacob Biggle. Phil., Atkinson, 1906. 

Book about the garden and the gardener, by S. R. Hole. London, 
Arnold, 1893. 

Book of herbs, by Lady Rosalind Northcote. N. Y., Lane, 1903. 


Book of old sundials and their mottoes, by Alfred Rawlings and 
Warrington Hogg. London, Foulis, 1922. 


Book of the delphinium, by J. F. Leeming. London, Pitman, 1932. 
-—~ of topiary, by Charles H. Curtis and W. Gibson. London, Lane, 
1904. 


Book of trees, by A. C. Hottes. N. Y., De La Mare, 1932. 
——_ principles and problems, by E. W. Sinnott. N. Y., McGraw, 
9. ; 

7 the science of plant life, by Norman Taylor. N. Y., Harper, 

Botany, with agricultural applications; 2nd ed. rev., by J. N. Martin. 
N. Y., Wiley, 1920. 

British wild flowers, by J. E. Sowerby and C. P. Johnson. London, 
Van Voorst, 1876. 

Cactus and its home, by Forrest Shreve. Baltimore, Williams, 1931. 

California fruits and how to grow them, by E. J. Wickson. San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific rural press, 1900. 

Canadian apple grower’s guide, by Linus Woolverton. Toronto, 
Briggs, 1910. 

College botany; structure, physiology and economics of plants, by 
M. T. Cook. Phil., Lippincott, 1920. 

Colonial gardens: the landscape architecture of George Washing- 
ton’s time, by U. S. George Washington bicentennial commission. 
Washington, D. C., The Commission, 1932. 

Country sketches for city dwellers, Mrs. Willingham Rawnsley, Lon- 
don, Black, 1908. 

Curtis’s botanical magazine dedications, 1827-1927, portraits and 
biographical notes, comp. by Ernest Nelmes and William Cuth- 
bertson. London, Quaritch, 1931. 

Delphiniums and how to excel with them, by A. J. Macself. London, 
Country life, 1923. 

Diary of a Scotch gardener at the French court, by Thomas Blaikie. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1932. 

— of color, by A. J. Maerz and M. R. Paul. N. Y., McGraw, 

~~ the garden path, by Beverley Nichols. Garden City, Doubleday, 

Everybody’s garden, by W. P. Eaton. N. Y., Knopf, 1932. 

Fantastic clan: the cactus family, by J. J. Thornber and F. Bonker. 
N. Y., Macm., 1932. 

First principles of soil fertility, by Alfred Vivian. N. Y., Judd, 1923. 

Flora’s dictionary, by Mrs. E. W. Wirt. Baltimore, Lucas, 1837. 

Flora’s interpreter; 2nd ed., by Mrs. S. J. Hale. Boston, Marsh, 1833. 

Florida wild life, by C. T. Simpson. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 

Flowers and folklore from far Korea, by F. H. Crane. Tokyo, San- 
seido, 1932. 

Flowers of Bermuda, by May Middleton. London, Tucker, 1927. 

—" flowers and leaves, by Donald McDonald. London, Warne, 

Fragrant path; a book about sweet scented flowers and leaves, by 
Mrs. L. B. Wilder. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, landscape architect, ed. by F. L. Olmsted, 
Jr. and T. Kimball. N. Y., Putnam, 1928. v. 2. 

Fundamentals of botany, by C. S. Gager. Phil., Blakiston, 1916. 

Garden book of verse, ed by. William Griffith and Mrs. J. W. Paris. 
N. Y., Morrow, 1932. 

Garden designs and architects’ gardens, by William Robinson. Lon- 
don, Murray, 1892. 

Garden maintenance, by H. S. Ortloff and H. B. Raymore. N. Y.., 
Macm., 1932. 

Garden, you, and I, by Mrs. M. O. Wright. N. Y., Macm., 1906. 

Gardening in the Southwest, by Mrs. G. R. Scruggs. Dallas, South- 
west press, 1932. 

Gardens in America, by Mrs. Marion F. Cran. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 

Gardens of England in the midland and eastern counties, ed. by C. G. 
Holme. London, The studio, 1908. 

Gardens of England in the southern and western counties, ed. by C. G. 
Holme. London, The studio, 1907. 

General botany; with special reference to its economic aspects, by 
C. S. Gager. Phil., Blakiston, 1926. 

Genetics in plant and animal improvement, by D. F. Jones. N. Y., 
Wiley, 1925. 

—- and stove plants, by Thomas Baines. London, Murray, 

Guide to hardy fruits and ornamentals, by T. J. Dwyer. Cornwall, 
N. Y., Dwyer, 1903. 
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Escarboucle Is One of the Finest and Most Brilliant Hardy Water Lilies for Amateurs to Try 


INEXPENSIVE POOLS FOR WATER LILIES 


ture. Ihe same is true in garden pools, except that the 

plants are growing in such confinement that they need 
a richer soil. In spite of this fact, aquatic plants are far easier 
to cultivate than any land plants, in the opinion of A. Niklit- 
schek, whose popular book on water plants is the latest addi- 
tion to aquatic literature. It is true that the book was written 
in Austria, but it has an American publisher and meets 
American conditions reasonably well.* 

Concrete basins with walls laid at a forty-five-degree angle 
are very easy to make because no molds are needed, says the 
author. They can resist ice pressure easily. Reinforcement with 
wire netting and iron or steel rods is necessary, however. The 
concrete mixture should be of four parts sand and one part 
cement. After the rough concrete walls have hardened, two 
last coats of cement are put on, and the care with which this 
work is done determines in a large measure the impermeability 
of the basin. The first layer is of a mixture of one part sifted 
sand and one part cement spread over the inner surface in a 
layer about one-quarter inch thick. ‘‘Finally, the entire inner 
surface must be painted with pure cement diluted to such a 
consistency that it can be applied with a brush.”’ It will not 
be necessary to wash out the pool before filling it with water. 

The rubber basin is the latest in garden pools. It is an 
American origination that relieves the average amateur of 
most of the labor usually expended in pool construction. The 
container is of a heavy material impregnated with rubber. To 
construct the pool merely dig a hole large enough to accommo- 
date the basin that measures approximately seven feet both 
ways and nineteen inches deep. Lay the basin in place to make 
the pool complete. According to the author, this container is 
guaranteed for seven years. 


A QUATIC plants live lives of idleness and luxury in na- 





_ **Water Lilies and Water Plants,"’ by A. Niklitschek. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


Persons who are under the impression that pools in the 
garden breed mosquitoes may gain assurance from the author's 
statement “‘that all fish almost without exception are vora- 
cious feeders on mosquito larvae. Thus where there is a 
danger of mosquitoes, fish should certainly be stocked in 
every container.’” When planting a pool, however, one should 
take care not to use plants that make entanglements of roots 
and branches in which fish might be unable to hunt the 
larvae. Furthermore, the edges of pools and basins should not 
slope so gently that there are shallow places where fish cannot 
follow their prey. 

Niklitschek readily appreciates the point of view of the 
average amateur when he devotes several pages with illustra- 
tions to the barrel or tub water garden. It is the simplest form 
of basin and is entirely suitable for the cultivation of water 
plants. It withstands the Winter admirably and will bear a 
sheet of ice 14 inches thick. Wooden containers have been 
known to last for more than 30 years, still remaining water- 
tight. ‘““The combined pressures from the surrounding soil 
and the swelling of the staves hold the barrels together as with 
iron clamps,”’ he says. 

It has been the popular opinion that tar barrels are suitable, 
but the author warns against using any that have contained 
bituminous substances such as tar, petroleum, lubricating oil, 
or soft soap. Even a little oil on the surface of the water may 
be injurious. One may mention, however, that beer and wine 
barrels are quite safe. The barrel must, of course, be sawn in 
half. 

To get the barrel placed properly, dig a hole two inches 
deeper and six inches wider than the basin. ““Throw in a 
layer of loose soil about two inches in depth, tread it down 
and place the half-barrel in position.’’ Move it around until 
it lies as close to horizontal as possible. Fill around it with soil 
and tramp firmly being careful not to break off the barrel hoops. 
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20th INTERNATIONAL 


FLOWER SHOW 


Grand Central Palace 
New York City 


MARCH 20th to 25th Inclusive 


plants, finer gardens than ever; stimulating new ideas join to make 
this 20th International Flower Show tke outstanding exposition of 


the cult of gardening. 


‘ie year’s Flower Show is one you cannot afford to miss. New 


Here you will find the attainments of more than 1,000 individual 
amateur exhibitors, as well as hundreds of examples of the most accom- 
plished professional artists and craftsmen in American gardening. 


An intelligent study of the exhibits will give you standards to follow 
in the perfection of your own garden. Here, too, you will see perfect ex- 
amples of taste and ingenuity for the indoor use of flowers as a background 
to smart living. The show presents all that is modern and appropriate in 


the field of landscaping. 


Here is your opportunity for a pre-view—an advance glimpse of the 
plants you may be thinking of buying this spring for your own lovely 
garden. Take advantage of this unusual opportunity to visit this wonder- 
ful display which attracts thousands of visitors from all parts of the country 


each year. 


Apart from the practical side, the Flower Show represents acres of 
sheer beauty and delight. It will thrill you even if you don’t possess a 
garden. There is nothing like it in all the world. Welcome the spring 
with us! 





Can you recognize a perfect rose? 

Have you seen the latest in rock gardens? 

What’s new in table decoration? 

What do the new plants look like? 

Do you know about the many new garden devices? 
What are the garden clubs doing? 


Are you interested in talking over your garden 
problems with experts? 


Do you want to see acres of blooms in March? 











Conducted by the Horticultural Society of New York and the New York 
Florists’ Club, with the co-operation of the Garden Club of America, 
The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State and The Federated 
Garden Clubs of New Jersey. 





INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE NEW YORK CITY 
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The only objection to a barrel is that it is round, but the 
severe line of the circle can be broken by covering the edges 
with stones and plants. Leave the barrel empty until this is 
done. 

Barrels do not need to be treated with anything to make 
them watertight. Avoid, however, leaving them empty and 
exposed to strong sunlight because the staves will dry and 
shrink. Usually, casks will leak a little at first but become 
watertight before long. If after a few weeks they still leak, 
empty them and smear the seams with clay. This is the best 
material, being superior even to cement. A tub pool is, of 
course, best suited to small gardens. One can make a basin 
this way up to six feet in diameter, or only 20 inches across, 
which is the smallest practical size. 

Amateurs may have some difficulty in following the bo- 
tanical nomenclature in this book because it differs in some 
instances with the system used in our catalogues, but the notes 
on named varieties are interesting. The tropical, day-blooming 
water lily, Mrs. Edward Whittaker, is called ‘‘the largest and 
strongest day-flowering hybrid.’’ Lavender-blue flowers more 
than one foot in diameter are produced in abundance in the 
Vienna water gardens. Mrs. George H. Pring is still more im- 
posing with white, thirteen-inch blooms. 

So much care is necessary, however, to carry the tropical 
varieties over Winter in greenhouses that the author prefers 
the hardy kinds as being better suited to his climate. The 
variety, Loose, he says, is ‘‘one of the best hybrids of Ameri- 
can raising. The flowers are snow-white and star-like.’’ One 
of the finest colors is Escarboucle, a large flowering kind, 
glowing ruby-colored. Pink Opal is especially suitable for 
tubs. The medium sized flowers, deep coral-red in color, are 
carried high above the water. 

More space, by far, is given to description and comments on 
hardy and tender water lilies than to pool construction, and 
culture although no phase of water gardening is neglected. 
One chapter discusses other aquatic plants whereas animal life 
and plants for aquariums are covered. The illustrations, used 
liberally throughout the 136 pages, are excellent. 


SEEDS TO SOW UNDER GLASS 


IMORPHOTHECA, or Star of the Veldt, is a mar- 
guerite-like flower from South Africa and is useful for 
massing or bedding. It should be sown in March or April in 
gentle heat and afterwards pricked off and hardened, ready for 
transplanting in May. There are many good strains obtain- 
able, giving orange, salmon, cream, yellow and white blooms. 
The variety Eklonis gives daisy-like flowers in colorings some- 
what similar to those of white cineraria, with a blue center. 
Other plants that can be grown in this way are godetia 
(the variety Sweetheart is an excellent one); carnation (the 
Chabaud type, especially the yellow grounds), which will 
bloom this season; brachycome, or Swan River daisy, blue 
and mauve; stocks and asters. The Lilliput asters are invalu- 
able as cut flowers, lasting two or three weeks in water. 





LILIUM SEEDS 


There is a greatly increased interest in the raising of Liliums from seeds. We are 
able to offer a larger variety of these from home saved seeds than any other firm in the 
United States. 

The following amongst other choice varieties may be had for 50 cents per pkt. Regale 
X Browni, cernuum, concolor pulchellum, medeoloides, callosum, Philippinense Formos- 
anum both Prices and Sakatas types, Willmottiae, Tenuifolium Golden Gleam, rubellum, 
Sutton Court, Marhan, Brocade, Mrs. BR. 0. Backhouse, Ellen Willmott, Sceptre, Roezlii, 
Washingtonianum, Giganteum Himalaicum and princeps. 

Many varieties including regale, Henryi, canadense, superbum, Philadelphicum, 
pardalinum, Japonicum, umbellatum, elegans, amabile, tenuifolium, auratum and others 
at 25 and 50 cents per pkt. Some of these Lilies have been flowered in 6-12 months 
from seed. e 

We carry over 60 varieties of Lily seeds and will send a collection of 12 splendid 
varieties of easy germination for $2.50, 25 varieties for $5.00. 

Please note our full page ad. in issue of “Horticulture” for March 1. We offer only 
bulbs of the best grades, many averaging 9-11 inches or more in diameter. These 








bloom finely this year. 
Price Lists for the Asking 
| WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 
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EXPERTS DISCUSS GLADIOLI* 


E ideal location for growing gladioli is sunny all day 
long, and the soil the kind that would grow good vege- 
tables. I have made a practice of covering the garden each 
Spring with well-rotted cow manure. This is plowed in, or 
may be used in the trenches when planting. Cow manure is not 
a complete fertilizer, it is lacking in phosphates. The addition 
of super phosphate or acid phosphates with the cow manure 
gives a wonderfully well-balanced fertilizer and I doubt if 
anything more is needed, at least I have not found it so. 

Rows are marked out 36 or 40 inches apart, then we use a 
power cultivator with a furrow opener attachment, something 
like a plow but with a wing on each side so that the soil is 
turned both ways and bottom of the furrow left fairly flat. 
Apply the super phosphate, a big handful to each step. This 
should be mixed with the soil; we do this by dragging a heavy 
chain such as is used on the tires of an auto truck. This mixes 
the fertilizer with the soil, breaks up the lumps, leaves the 
trench level, soil loose and all ready to receive the bulbs. 

Bulbs should not be less than six inches apart if you want 
the roots to have plenty of room, which they need to produce 
flowers of exhibition quality. Cover the bulbs, then the fun 
begins. 

—H. W. Stevens. 


The Hybridizing of Gladioli 


8 Be: technique of hybridizing the gladiolus is as simple as 
it is possible to be. No other flower is easier to work with 
or requires less in the way of precautions against accidental 
cross-pollination. Equip yourself with several empty salve tins 
or other suitable containers for pollen, a pair of tweezers, a 
quantity of marking tags with strings attached, and, of all 
things, a box of toothpicks! These materials can be con- 
veniently carried in a small basket. Things which are not 
necessary, though often mentioned, are camel's hair brushes 
for dusting on the pollen, and paper bags for covering the 
pollinated blooms. 

Pollinating should be done in the morning before nine 
o'clock, as up until this time few if any anthers will have 
opened and accidentally shed any pollen on the pistil. The 
pollen which the hybridizer is to use should have been gathered 
the previous morning, the pollen-bearing anthers being placed 
in the open salve tins. These are easily named by placing small 
stickers in the bottom of the tins and writing thereon the names 
of the pollen varieties. Leave the pollen-laden tins open at all 
times. 


—E. F. Palmer. 


Combating the Gladiolus Thrips 


T has been found that gladiolus can be planted back in the 
same field the next season after an effective corm treatment 
has been applied and not be troubled with the thrips the second 
year. The importance of careful corm treatment is therefore 
self-evident. 

Naphthalene flakes are recommended for the treatment of 
small lots of corms. This material is readily available, cheap, 
effective, and safe both to the user and to the corms, even when 
an overdosage is accidentally used. Their use is also recom- 
mended to the average commercial grower, especially when 
applied to the corms directly after they have been cleaned, 
thereby saving extra labor in handling. This treatment may be 
used, however, at any time during the storage season. 

In treating large lots, sprinkle the flakes over and among the 
corms in the trays, using one ounce for every 100 corms, or 
one pound for 2,000 corms, and cover with a light canvas or 
wrapping paper. For small lots, place the corms in tight paper 
bags and scatter the flakes over them, then fold over the top of 
the bags to retain the fumes. Do not use a covered tin can or 





*From the 1933 Year Book of the New England Gladiolus Society. 
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Do You Wish Tar Rock Garden to Be a Joy 
Throughout the Year? Our New Gin 
Will Tell You How This May Be Accomplished 


We have over 1000 thoroughly acclimatized “tried and true” 
varieties and species of the finest Alpine and Rock plants. Many of 
on plants have never been listed in any catalogue in this country 

ore. 


Below is a list of a few items selected at random from our cata- 
logue which may be of interest to you. 


Our large collection of Saxifragas contains nearly one hundred 
species and varieties. Other items are Androsaces, Campanulas, four- 
teen types of Gentianas. Geraniums, Hypericums, nine types of 
Lewisias. Erodiums, Meconopsis; over fifty types and varieties of 
Primulas. Twenty varieties of Violas. Phyteumas, Douglasias, Glob- 
ularia, Omphalodes, Ramondia, Soldanella Alpina, rare and fine 
Potentilla Tonguei, Townsendia Exscapa, Genistas, dwarf Rhododen- 
drons, hardy Cyclamen, the rare and beautiful Raoulia Australis, the 








SHORE ROAD 








popular Rosa Rouletti and other dwarf roses. 
Cultural suggestions and information gladly furnished. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
GREENS FARMS, CONN. 
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SMALL TREES 


For Forest and Nursery Planting 


Kelsey Nursery Service has for years specialized in furnishing good 
healthy seedlings and transplants in a great variety of evergreens, trees 
and shrubs, a complete list of which will be sent on request. Some of the 
most popular and desirable are listed and priced here: 


Deciduous Trees Evergreens 
Liriodendron (Tulip Tree) 100 1000 
2 to 3 fost wa ns $3.50 $28.00 (Each “*” means one transplanting) 
White wering Dogwood 
Re os sesevess 35.00 Riga Scotch Pine 100 1000 
Red Oak (rubra) 3) | $10.00 $80.00 
BO OD BO MR, cc ccce cess 6.00 40.00 ; 
Scarlet Oak (Coccinea) Red Pine (Resinosa) 
A rer 4.50 40.00 ees Sea ceekees 4.00 20.00 
English Oak (Robur) 2 to 3 ft. *** (bushy) . 28.00 175.00 
12 to 18 in. trans. ....10.00 80.00 
White Oak (alba) Norway Spruce | 
eee 6.50 60.00 10 to 15 in. * ........ 4.00 14.00 
Pin Oak (palustris) Be Oe Se ee nc csoce 7.50 60.00 
|, 9 “Ae 7.00 60.00 Colorado Spruce (bl 
Black Walnnt 6 to 9 ae ts : _— oom). 55.00 
wickory (Sharbark) eeeee 4.50 30.00 12 to 18 in. *** (bushy) 25.00 200.00 
ee 6.50 55.00 Douglas Pir 
Hickory (Sheltbark 12 to 15 in. ** (bushy) 18.00 130.00 
ee 6.50 55.00 18 to 24 in. ** (bushy) 25.00 200.00 
Chinese Elm (pumila) 
18 to 24 in. .......... 6.00 40.00 Bekem Fir. 
eee cceee wee 8.00 18.00 
White Birch (alba) ee 12 to 18 in. * 4.50 82.00 
ads ain : . TR: te date F 
— Biloba Arborvitae (White Cedar) 
We EG. bi oe dnbewes 6.50 50.00 Pe le sa arccens 4.00 30.00 








KELSEY SHORT GUIDE, 1933 


Contains fifty more Young Aristocrats and hundreds of 
other trees and shrubs, with fifty photographs in color. A 
copy will be mailed on request to readers of “Horticulture.” 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY Co. 
Established 1878 


New York City 
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Poultry manure thoroughly blended with Peat 

TWO-IN-ONE Moss, which HOLDS the plant food elements 

until the growing plants require oo No 

s wasteful leaching, no burning. natural 

Peat Poultry Manure organic fertilizer, air-dried, finely ground. 
Available in 5 Ib., 25 lb., and 50 Ib. bags. 





Mots - 
humus - forming 
Peat blended 
with the finest 
neturel fertilizer, 
poultry manure. 


® 


C.E.BUELL» Pine-qround Peat Moss imported from Holland, the 
ome of Peat for horticultural purposes. 
Write us for further details, price quotations, etc. 
VISIT US AT THE BOSTON FLOWER SHOW 
Cc. E. BUELL, Inc., 6 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
































Geneva Stay Fresh Cut Flower Carrier 


Prolong the glory of your 
cut blooms with the 
a os Geneva Flower Carrier. 
> From Garden to Vase— 

, No Waste — No Broken 
Blossoms. 


Price Each—$1.75 
Price Three—$5.00 
Price Dozen—$18.00 


Larger Carriers (4 con- 
tainers) for Glads., etc., 
$3.00 each. 


THE STAY FRESH CARRIER CO. 
BOX 513, LAKE GENEVA, WISCONSIN 




















SAXIFRAGAS 


We have raised a stock of thousands of Saxifragas in many varieties and offer 
them at prices which are paid for other rock garden plants. 


One dozen plants for the price of 10 plants. 


For mass planting we can supply a mixture of mossy and encrusted varieties for 
$16.00 per 100. 











Mossy Saxifragas Andrewsyi .25 | lingulata -30 | Elisabethae « Ao 
Bluetenteppich . . $. 25 Macnabiana .25 | cochlearis -40 | marginata ..... .50 
decipiens hybr. ‘ = Aizoon baldensis .30 | Churchilli -40 Reet 75 

hypnoides ° i lutescens .30 | montavoniensis .40 ” as 
trifurcata 33 30 Paulinae 045 
decip. granulata 30 a “3 splendens -40 : 5 
; . , ig 39 | Zimmeteri .40 | Salomoni -+2 075 
Encrusted Altissima 30 : 75 
; ’ “ Kabschia scardica of 3 

Saxifragas Cateramensis 30 

Aizoon $.25 | Cotyledon 30 Saxifragas Engleria Saxifraga 
: hybrid .25]| Crustata .30 | Apiculata $.30 | Boeckeleri ... .$1.00 
lagraveana .25] Hostii .30 ” alba -30 | Gusmusi cco eee 


E. GRETHER & SON, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


BEGONIAS 


Tuberous-rooted. Indispensable for shady places. They also make ex- 
ceptional pot plants. Immediate delivery. 








Giant Singles. Copper, Crimson, Orange, Pink, Rose, White, Yellow, 


and Mixed colors. Each 25c, doz. $2.50, 100 $18.00 
Giant Doubles. Copper, Crimson, Orange, Pink, Rose, White, Yellow, 
and Mixed Colors. Each 25c, doz. $2.75, 100 $20.00 


Hanging Basket Type. Rose shades, Orange shades, White shades, and 
Yellow shades. Each 50c, doz. $5.00; Mixed Colors, Each 40c, doz. $4.00 


Complete Seed Catalog Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 





other equally tight container, because the corms are likely to 
“sweat” and sprout during the treatment. 

The flakes should remain with the corms for a period of 
three or four weeks, at the end of which time the excess flakes 
may be shaken out. However, the corms may be left with the 
flakes two months or longer without harm. 

The fungicidal and mercurial dips, such as corrosive subli- 
mate and semesan, as used for disease control, are also effective 
against the thrips, but they should be used only immediately 
before planting. Calcium cyanide, corrosive sublimate, and 
semesan are poisons and must therefore be used with extreme 
care. 

Since the thrips are difficult to find on the foliage, a careful 
examination of the plant should be made as soon as the first 
leaves appear above ground and if any “‘silvered’’ spots are 
noticed the plants should be sprayed. Careful spraying, repeated 
weekly, will do much toward insuring a normal crop of flowers. 
This can only be accomplished by destroying the insects before 
they have an opportunity to enter the buds. 

One of the most effective sprays which has been tested in 
the field during the season of 1932 is a modification of that 
recommended by A. G. Dunstan of the Canadian Department 


-of Agriculture for the control of these thrips. It is as follows: 


Small quantity Large quantity 
Paris green 1 rounded tablespoonful 2 pounds 
Brown sugar 2 pounds 66 pounds 
Water 3 gallons 100 gallons 


To obtain the best results it is necessary to wet all leaf sur- 
faces of the plant thoroughly and to keep the spray mixture 


well stirred or agitated during the application. 
—C. A. Weigel. 


Rules for Growing Gladioli 


HEN planting gladiolus corms open a trench five or six 

inches deep and eight or nine inches wide. Scatter some 
sheep or shredded cattle manure in the trench, run the wheelhoe 
through it several times, then even it off with a spading fork 
(tines reversed). Plant bulbs in three staggered rows, six inches 
apart, lengthwise of the row. Cover carefully so as not to dis- 
turb the position of the bulbs. (I used to use bone meal in the 
row, but I have proven beyond doubt that wire worms thrive 
on it as on no other fertilizer, and I am discontinuing its use 
for glads.) When the plants are half grown give a top dressing 
of calodial phosphate and you will not miss the bone meal. 
Scatter along each side of the row and rake it in. 

When the bulbs are covered at planting, not quite all of the 
earth should be put back into the trench, this leaves the surface 
uneven, and about two weeks after planting you should rake 
the surface even. In doing this you wiil cover or kill or disturb 
thousands of small weeds. 

When the plants begin to throw up flower spikes a dressing 
of shredded cattle manure is beneficial. Scatter it along the row 
six to nine inches from the plant, and rake-it in with an ordi- 
nary garden rake. Stop all cultivation (except with a rake to 
scarify the surface) until after blooming is over. 

One might think that cutting the flowers would be the least 
important of all the rules, but if you are to have the best bulbs 
for another year’s blooming, actually it is the most important. 
Three or four spears of foliage must be left on the plant to 
insure a good mature bulb, less than that weakens it. Many 
thousands of glad bulbs are ruined each year because of igno- 
rance or carelessness in this particular. 

—A. L. Stephen. 





LISTEN! Since 1929 we have heard about DEPRESSION 


Do you know, my gardens have ignored everything of the kind and kept on produc- 
ing PEONIES—PHLOX—IRIS—DELPHINIUMS, etc., just as good as before if 
not better. You see, we have had more time to cultivate and care for them so now 








DWARF JAPANESE Ivy || EPIMEDIUMS 


(hedera conglomerata) 





These attractive plants with bronzy, leath- 


ery foliage and delicate waxy flowers are 


have a large stock of STRONG, HEALTHY plants which I am anxious to send to Ideal small curly leaved plant for indoor desirable for shady places in the wild or 
YOUR GARDEN in exchange for very little money. or protected spot in the rock garden. rock garden. They are uncommon, and add 
100 IRIS, at least 27 choice named semeues (not labeled) *. Nice plants from 242” pots, 2 for $1.00, a quiet charm to an intimate corner of the 
12 IRIS, 12 PHLOX, 12 DELPHINIUMS .............. postpaid. Selected plants $1.00 each, garden. We have macranthum niveum, white; 
Delphinium Seed From Selected Blooms. a Sas 50 postpaid. Cash with order. and pinnatum elegans, yellow. 
Ask for catalogue and see what our customers say. Thank you! MIDDELEER INC 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 1a nhl ngg ho guage $1.00 for 2 plants (Add parcel post) 




















GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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GRAPES FOR SHORT SEASONS 


many sections along the northern limit of grape growing, 
the limiting factor is the relatively short period from the 
beginning of growth in the Spring until the first killing frost 
of Autumn. 

The more desirable varieties such as Concord, Niagara, 
Worden and Agawam often fail to ripen before a frost, and 
consequently the grower has been limited to a few inferior 
sorts scarcely worthy of a place in any vineyard. The Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., has been breeding grapes for 
many years and as a result of this breeding work has developed 
five new varieties that ripen as early as any grape previously 
grown. All of them are ripe at Geneva early in September, and 
occasionally in late August, fully three weeks before Concord 
and a week or ten days before Campbell and Moore. 

Erie, a black grape, ripens fully ten days earlier than any 
other American grape worthy of culture. The berries are of 
medium size, sweet and good in quality. They are borne on 
medium sized clusters. The vine is vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive, but must be planted near other varieties to provide 
for pollination. Erie is not the equal of later varieties of 
Concord type, but deserves a place in every garden because of 
its extreme earliness. 

Fredonia is the best black variety ripening before Concord 
and seems destined to become important commercially as well 
as in the home fruit garden. The vines are vigorous, produc- 
tive and ripen their wood early. The clusters are large and well 
filled. The berries are large, sweet, as good as Worden in flavor 
and keep very well on the vine or in storage. The skin is tough 
enough for shipping. As a juice variety it equals Concord. In 
all respects it is much superior to Moore and Campbell, which 
sorts it is intended to displace. 

Ontario and Portland are green varieties ripening with 
Fredonia. Both have been grown long enough to become 
popular early sorts. Ontario is a beautiful golden yellow 
when ripe and of the highest quality. The flesh is very tender 
and delicate, in fact, too much so for other than careful 
handling. Portland is very sweet and foxy, the foxiness ap- 
pealing to those who like Niagara, Lucile and other American 
varieties. To the lover of the vinifera grapes this flavor is 
distasteful. 

Seneca, ripening with the others, is essentially a vinifera 
grape on a hardy vine. The berries are golden yellow, oval, 
meaty, very sweet, rich and delicately flavored. The skin 
clings to the flesh and is eaten with the berry. The clusters 
are of medium size. The fruit keeps very well in storage and 
on January 9 was in excellent condition. Seneca is one of the 
finest varieties for the amateur’s garden. 

The season of these grapes may be hastened somewhat by 
planting them in warm locations such as a warm south wall 
or the side of a building. In regions too cold in Winter for 
these varieties, but which possess sufficient Summer heat to 
mature the fruit, these grapes may be grown by laying down 
the canes before freezing weather and covering them with 
earth for protection. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


VARIEGATED JAPANESE HOP 


__— are none too many annual foliage vines which 
can be grown in the average garden. The variegated 
Japanese hop, however, starts easily from seeds sown out- 
doors in May. It quickly runs up to a height of nine feet or 
more, making a solid mass of foliage. One should give this 
Vine a support just as soon as it shows a disposition to run. 
As the small white clusters of flowers are not showy, the 
chief ornamental value of this hop, botanically Humulus 
japonicus variegatus, lies in its foliage, which has contrasting 
blotches of white, light green and dark green. This vine will 
grow lustily in a variety of soils and situations. 





Pr e-selected di ‘A 
plants 


Do you know 
what this means? t. vy 







— of growing and of- _<® st NY 2 
fering a little of everything, < ‘Ns SN a 
whether it is realy worthy of a * ee 
place in your garden, Bristol ruthlessly 
throws into the discard all except the 
finest and most distinctive varieties. 
Bristol discriminates for its discriminating 
clientele. When you choose your plants 
from Bristol you choose from the chosen. 


RISTOL: NURSERIES: INC: 


Let Bristol pre-selection be your protection. et 
Choose from Bristol's lovely old favorites and ~S 
striking new varieties—all grown in hardy " 
Connecticut climate at an altitude of 900 feet, ~— 
and pre-selected! A beautifully-illustrated new é 
catalog will tell you about them—send for a Pp 
copy ow. Free in New England, N. Y., N. J., (/ 3 ‘| 
V ‘ 








Penn., Ohio, Mich., Del., Md.,and the District 
of Columbia. Elsewhere, 5oc. Address Dept. 16 
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DELPHINIUMS 


from 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


Every gardener wants the best of Delphiniums and to supply this 
demand, we are here offering the results of years of careful selection. 
Great spikes of bloom; 2% inch florets, in just the shades you want. 
The singles as well as the doubles are outstanding plants. 


SINGLES 
No. 1—A very long spike of the clearest light blue ........ ‘ ia . .8.75 
No. 2—Good spike, large florets of a brilliant medium blue . ; ae 
No. 3—Largest of florets and enormous spike, dark blue ..... : ae 
DOUBLES 
No. 4—Outer petals medium blue, center petals clear lilac ... .1.50 
No. 5—Outer petals light blue, center petals a lovely pink ................1.50 
No. 6—Outer petals light blue, center petals mauve. A giant .. rr 
No. 7—A large light blue, almost a self color .............. ee 
No. 8—Outer petals dark purple, center petals bronze color ............... 2.00 
Mixed Hybrids—We grow about 2,000 of these hybrids from the seed of named 
varieties and offer strong plants just as they come in the field for 35 cts each, 


$3.00 per dozen, or you can come to the nursery when they are in bloom and select 
your own plants for 50 cts. each. 


Send for,our free Catalog describing the above stock 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 











HEMEROCALLIS — POPPIES — IRISES 


HEMEROCALLIS, rare American and foreign species and hybrids. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES, a comprehensive list of the best varieties in harmonious 
colors. 
BEARDLESS IRISES, southern United States species and hybrids; also Japanese 
and Siberian. 
BEARDED IRISES, newest introductions and better older varieties. 
Most Complete Collections in the Country — Catalogue on Request 


FAIRMOUNT IRIS GARDENS 
MRS. THOMAS NESMITH LOWELL, MASS. 








Spring is Just Around the Corner 


And all of us are working hard to make it a GLADSOME SPRING. 


We are cheerfully doing our part by furnishing HIGH GRADE 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK at prices far below those which 
have prevailed for years. Visit us and be convinced. Catalog ready. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Leading Rose Growers 


ee of Europe, by exclusive 
)arrangement, enable 
» us to offer many 
1932 prize-winning 
rose novelties with their 
enchanting combinations 
of colors and perfection 
of forms. 









The first of the following 
three was winner in the con- 
test for 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ROSE 
OF FRANCE FOR 1932” 


Souv.de Mme.C. Chambard H.T. 
Lovely buds of coral and yellow 
open to a fully double flower of 

coral-rose-pink. Upright growth, 
deliciously fragrant. 

Editor McFarland H. T. 
Long buds and perfectly formed 
blooms of brilliant, unfading pink. 
As a cut flower it lasts longer 
than any other rose we know. 


Condessa de Sastago H. T. 
A Spanish Rose with fully double 
blooms of reddish copper on the 


inside and deep daffodil yellow 
on the outside of the petals. A 
unique, vivid colored novelty. 


ABOVE THREE ARE FROM 30 
NOVELTIES WE OFFER FOR 1933 


Remember thatthe Star means Quality. 
Star Roses are 2-year-old field grown 
plants—guaranteed to bloom or your 
money back. 

The 1933 Edition of ‘Star Guide to Good 
Roses” lists over 200 varieties, 32 in natu- 
ral colors—an authentic catalog of new 
and old varieties. 


Send for your copy today. IT IS FREE. 


THE CONARD.-PYLE CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
Rose Specialists for 36 yrs. West Grove 392 Pa, 


STAR ROSES 


S GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 

















500 Catalogues 
for Immediate 
Distribution 


SOUTH 
AFRICAN 











Write to ‘Horticul- 


Seeds and Bulbs’ ture,” 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 
give They will send you 


our catalog. 


Lovely Blooms 


= AUTUMN 
Apply afterwards SOWING 


WAVERDALE SEEDS & BULBS 
Private Bag, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, S. Af. 

















Hugh B. Barclay’s Nursery 
is recognized as Headquarters for 
GROUND COVER, 
ROCK GARDEN, and 
PERENNIAL PLANTS 
1298 MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
NARBERTH, PA 











MRS. GEORGE J. COOKE 


THE GARDEN HOUSE AMBLER, PENNA. 


MRS. HENRY ARNOLD TODD 


GLENBURNE GARDENS DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Wish to Announce 


HORTICULTURE 

















GARDEN CLUB PROGRAMS 











SUGGESTIONS FOR APRIL 
Program No. 1 


‘Earth has put off her raiment, 
Wintry and worn and old, 
For the role of a fair young sybil, 
Dancing in green and gold.” 


—Bliss Carman. 


Narctsst 
Their History and Development. 


Various Types. 
Cultural Requirements. 


Roll-call—Experiences in the growing of narcissi. Exhibi- 


tion of blooms. 


Program No. 2 


‘April's a remembering time 
Days of Garden Grace; 
Lift the covering of straw 
And find a pansy face.”’ 


_—Louise Driscoll. 


Garden Pictures of Early Spring. 

Fruit Trees in Our Gardens, for Beauty and Utility. 
Annuals to Plant in the Cutting Garden. 

Roll-call—A Picture which I have created in my Spring 


garden. 


Program No. 3 


“Of all the months that fill the year 
Give April’s month to me 
For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety.”” 


—L. E. Landon. 


The Colorful Pageant of April Blossoms in the Garden. 
The Lore and Lure of the Tulip. 


April's Wild Flowers. 


Roll-call—Winter’s effect on my garden. 


Additional Topics 
April's Flower—the Daisy; Nature Trails and Wild Life 
Sanctuaries; The History of Arbor Day; Pansies, Violas and 
Violets; Native Shrubs Worthy a Place in Our Gardens. 

















That plant you saw at the Flower 
Show? Probably we have it — or 
can get it for you. And our prices 
are reasonable. 
CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
for hardy perennials 
Cheltenham, Pa. 
(near Philadelphia) 














HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


Lovely, old-fashioned, dwarf shrub, now 
rare in gardens. Grows slowly to 3 or 4 ft. 
Purple-pink, fragrant flowers in April be- 
fore the leaves. Likes half shade. Order now 
to plant early. Stocky plants, well budded, 
12 in., 75c each. 


(Add 20c for packing and postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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Klinia 
An Exquisite 


Fall-flowering Tree 


Found in Colonial 
days, lost for Iso 
years, this exquisite 
native shrubby tree 
survives because a neighbor of Franklin 
sent plants to Philadelphia gardens. 

Starred with snowy 3-inch, golden-hearted 
flowers from August to late fall, when they 
contrast with brilliant foliage, Franklinia 
is one of the most unusual plants offered 
today. Our exhibit at the 1932 Atlantic 
City Flower Show created a great sensation 
and won a Gold Medal. Hardy to Boston, 
Franklinia thrives with rhododendrons and 
azaleas. 


Splendid plants, 18-24 in. high, $5 each 


Famous Whitesbog Blueberries, Holly, 
Magnolia glauca, Pine Barren Gentian, 
Climbing Fern, and other native treasures 






are available. You may have descriptive 
folders if you will send your name and 
address. 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 
P. O. Box 31 Whitesbog, N. J. 











LILACS 


Several New Chinese Species 


SYRINGA REFLEXA 
“Nodding Lilac’ 
Marvelous Pink Blossoms 


Discovered by the late E. H. Wilson 
$3.00 each 2 for $5.00 3 for $7.00 


LILACS TOMENTELLA, YUNNA- 
NENSIS, SWEGENZOWII, etc. 
$2.50 each 2 for $4.50 3 for $6.00 
Send for Descriptive Circular 
UPTON NURSERY COMPANY 
4838 Spokane Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











HILDEMERE GARDENS 


WAWA, PA. 
Alpines Perennials 


Come and select your own, taking home the 
freshly dug, carefully wrapped plants. We 
deliver by automobile. 

Catalog on Request 

















that they will conduct a booth at the Philadelphia 

Flower Show featuring interesting pottery and 
wrought iron garden furniture and accessories. 

STRAWBERRIES 01935 cata. 

log tells about 

gp PAY viw__ and 






BETTER 
varieties, selected from thou- 
sands by Government special- 
\ ists. Also all the best Standard 
and Everbearing kinds. Send 
today for FREE copy. It’s dif- 
ferent; written by specialists. 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
324 Market St., Salisbury, Md, 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


er | 


Boston, Mass. 











Prettiest Flower and Evergreen 


RHODODENDRONS 





} White-pink clumps .. .$1.00 
» Purple-lilac clumps ... 1.50 
= Red clumps ........- 2.00 
One of each $3.90 
Guaranteed 
Immediate eff ect—Write for culture and price list. 
New River Rhododendron Nursery 


Princeton, West Virginia 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 


RHODODENDRONS 


Kalmias and Leucothoe Catesbaei 
Fine bushy evergreens, 24-30” height 
and spread, $1.00 each, B. & B. 12” 
specimens, 10 for $5.00. 
Lower Prices on Quantity Shipments 
GARDEN SERVICE Co. 
Box 430 Raleigh, N. C. 


Worthwhile Flowering 
Hardy Northern-grown S . ru b $ 


Free booklet illustrates 


Most complete collection of Japan- 
ese Flowering Quince (Cydonia) in 
Separate Colors; Fragrant Shrubs; 
Berry-bearing Shrubs; New, hardy 
Goldenchain (Laburnum vossi); 
“Bird Attractors”; and Rock Garden 
Shrubs. 


All fully described and reasonably priced. 
See our “Bargain Basement.” 











Write today to 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
(Est. 1885) 


613 WOOD STREET PIQUA, OHIO 
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WATER LILIES 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FANCY ana TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify 
your yard inexpensively. Charming 
effects at little cost. Write today 
for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUSKIRK’S AQUARIUM 
Box 338 Independence, Ohio 











RARE CACTUS SEEDS 


Cacti carry an ever intriguing interest in 
their weirdly shaped and curiously colored 
stem formations, quite aside from the richly 
colored flowers and brilliant jewel-like fruits. 
Write Dept. B for offer of kinds easily 
grown from seed. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





‘*WHERE TO SHOP** 
We specialize in Garden Service and supply every- 
thing you need for 
Outdoor — Indoor — Backyard — 
Roof—Window and Water Gardens 
New and Unusual Plants for Home and Office. 
Garden Clubs and Organizations Solicited. 
Very special low prices on Grade “A” Rock 
Garden and Border plants, in quantity only 
while supply lasts. Daphne cneorum, 9-12 
in. spread, are priced at $6.00 for 10 plants. 
THE SMALL GARDENS SERVICE 
PHONE: MURRAY HILL 2-2668 
507 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Single man, age 27, desires outside work on 
private estate. Good chauffeur. Best of ref- 
erences. O., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 











Gardener: Married, 25, American. Eight 
years’ experience in estate work and land- 
scaping. Licensed tree surgeon in Connecti- 
cut. Bartlett trained. References. Will go 
anywhere. E. F. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-Landscaper, desires position on 
estate, garden club, or resort hotel. Mar- 
ried, no children. A-1 references, Ameri- 
can. Age 25. Will also consider position 
with a reliable nursery. Am a hustler. Ad- 
dress: H. J. O., Bangall, New York, Box 
542 Dutchess County. 





Young man, 28, wishes position as gar- 
dener. Experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, especially on private estates. 
Excellent references. M. E. E., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen, References. O. T. J., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Young man desires position as a superin- 
tendent or gardener. Graduate of Massachu- 
setts State College. Worked at Harvard 

hiversity, and at Bay State Nurseries. Ex- 
Perienced in all branches of estate work. 
Excellent references furnished. D. P., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Gardener desires position. Long experience 

in growing and propagating of greenhouse 

stock, perennials, rock plants; all work in 

the landscape line; maintenance of an 

estate. Competent, able to take charge. 

Single, 31, references. 8. C., Care of “Hor- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 








Chauffeur-general man: Excellent all round 
*xperience, Gardening, houseman, mechanic 
tte, Single, Protestant. Near Boston win- 
a Temporary work accepted. 8S. W. E., 
ate of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


ee 





Gardener : General garden work, used to all 
reed of farm machinery. Outside work, in- 
iiding flowers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs. 
Mas?” Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 


HORTICULTURE 


COMING FLOWER EXHIBITIONS 
March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Fiower Show of the Michigan Horti- 


cultural Society at 
March 18-26. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Garden Show at Music Hall. 


onvention Hall. 
First Greater Cincinnati Flower and 


March 20-25. New York, N. Y. The 20th Annual International 
Flower Show, sponsored by the Horticultural Society of New York 
and the New York Florists Club, at Grand Central Palace. 

March 23-26. Worcester, Mass. Spring Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural mg | at Horticultural Hall. 


March 25-April 2. St. Louis, 


March 27-April 1. 


oO. 
and Garden Show at the Arena. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Flower Show at the Commer- 


The 14th Annual National Flower 


cial Museum, 34th Street, below Spruce. 

March 31-April 8. Chicago, Ill. Seventh Annual Garden and Flower 
Show, sponsored by the Garden Club of Illinois in co-operation 
with allied trade organizations, Navy Pier. 

April 20-22. Pasadena, Calif. Annual Pasadena Spring Flower Show 


at the Municipal Auditorium. 


April 25-29. Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Flower and Garden Show in 
the Mar-Del Building, at the corner of Charles Street and Mount 


Royal Avenue. 


April 26-27. Westbury, L. I. Third Annual Narcissus Show of the 


Westbur 
May 5-7. 


Horticultural Society at Winthrop Hall. ee 
ennett Square, Pa. Fifth National Orchid Exhibition of 


the American Orchid Society at “Longwood,” the estate of Mr. and 


Mrs. Pierre S. duPont. 
May 17. Haverhill, Mass. 


Annual Flower Show of the Women’s 


City Club of Haverhill at the Armory, Kenoga Avenue. 

May 24-25. Brockton, Mass. Brockton Garden Club Spring Flower 
Show in the Massachusetts Building, Brockton Fair Grounds with 
garden clubs of surrounding towns as guest exhibitors. 


May 24-26. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Spring Flower Show of the Chest- 


nut Hill Garden Club, at the Parish House of the Church of the 


Redeemer, Hammond Street. 


June 7-8. New Haven, Conn. Annual Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of New Haven at the New Haven Lawn Club, 193 Whitney 


Avenue. 


June 7-8. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. Flower show of the Bala-Cynwyd Gar- 


den Club at the Woman’s Club. 


June 8-10. West Chester, Pa. The West Chester Flower Show at the 


State Armory. 








Superintendent, Gardener and Farmer: 
Scientific and practical knowledge. Experi- 
enced all landscape laying out new, remod- 
eling old estate; making formal and 
flower gardens; also roads, lawns, hardy 
flower borders, removing and planting 
large and small trees, expert grower of 
choice fruit, flowers and vegetables under 
glass and outside, the growing of all farm 
crops, the proper care of cattle, poultry, 
and other stock. Economical, honest and 
obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. 
High class references; aged 49; married, no 
children, American. E. B., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of large estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Rock Garden Specialist: Young man, 31. 
Ten years’ experience practical landscape 
work. Has specialized in rock garden con- 
struction and alpine plants. Wishes position 
anywhere, or will do any small jobs in vic- 
inity of Boston. W. W. Sherman, 200 Presi- 
dents Lane, Quincy, Mass. 





Position wanted by young man well trained 
in growing all types of orchids, grapes, 
chrysanthemums, roses, English winter- 
flowering begonias, and miscellaneous plants. 
Experienced in caring for outside grounds. 
Capable of taking charge. American, single, 
age 24, well educated. Excellent references 
furnished. W. J. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Married, age 39. Full charge or 
work with owner on highly developed, large 
or small estate. Formal, natural, rock and 
vegetable gardens, greenhouse experience. 
The maintenance of trees, shrubs, thor- 
oughly understood. Active worker. Gar- 
ae. $24 Central Ave., Needham Heights, 
ass. 





Position wanted, private or commercial. 
Thoroughly experienced in greenhouse 
work, pot plants, cut flowers, bulbs. bed- 
ding stock, also perennials and alpines; all 
landscape work, care and development of a 
private estate. Reliable, intelligent, willing, 


on to take charge. Single, 30. References. | 


E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 








Superintendent or Head Gardener: 25 
years’ experience in all branches of gar- 
dening and farming, also the care of stock. 
Scotch. married, age 43. Three children. 
K. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 


Gardener desires a position. Experience 
has been varied. Graduate of the two-year 
course at the State college. Single, and can 
furnish references. Will go anywhere. C. E 
S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate. 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Care of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertain- 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. J. Mc., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted position as assistant. Young un- 
married American with several years’ ex- 
perience with greenhouse crops, in private 
and commercial establishments, and out- 
side gardening. Robert H. Macfarlane, 
Durham, N. H. 





Gardener’s assistant, or general man on 
private estate. Experienced in flowers, trees, 
and shrubs, as well as in nursery and green- 
house work. Has chauffeur’s license. Single, 
American, age 33. Excellent references. 
L. C. H., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Young man wants work in private or com- 
mercial greenhouse. Eight years’ experi- 
ence. Married. Best of references. C. W. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, 27, desires position on small pri- 
vate estate. A graduate of Essex Oounty 
Agricultural School. Seven years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Excellent references furnished. H. L. 8., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





American, age 30 and single. Ten years’ 
experience in forestry and outdoor horticul- 
tural work on country estates. Capable of 
planning, planting and caring for gardens, 
shrubberies, etc. Graduate of Stockbridge 
School at Mass. State College. Excellent 
references. R. L. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-florist: Lifetime experience in 
commercial and private estate greenhouse 
work, thoroughly competent grower of pot 
plants and cut flowers. Desires permanent 
connection April 1st. RB. H. Johnson, East 
Point, Nahant, Mass., Phone Nahant 331. 








Gardener—employed desires change. Mar- 
ried, American. ‘Experienced in flowers, 
shrubs, lawns, vegetables, poultry, live- 
stock, formint ferences. Box 358, 
Shelter Island Heights, New York. 
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For Better Gardens 
DEPENDABLE FOR 105 YEARS 
Ask Your Dealer for Buist’s 
Seeds and 144 Page Illustrated 
Garden Guide and Catalog. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write today for a copy. 
Mailed FREE on Request 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dest. X  Philadeiphia, Pa. 








ATERS 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 per 
doz. Specially selected — $10 per doz. 
Seeds $1 pkt. None Better Regardless of 
Price. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

V.0.B. SLATER, 32 ELM AVE.. FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 

DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soe. 








Originator and breeder, Chas. F. Barber, Trout- 
dale. Oregon. World's finest Delphiniums. Wonder- 
ful Hybrids and new double glistening WHITE 
creations. Spring SPECIAL: 6 plants, colored 
Hybrids and 1 packet Delphiniums Seeds; both 
$1.00 prepaid. Catalog 10¢, Price list free. 





PHLOX—RUTH MAY 


This new variety, introduced by us, attracted 
much attention at our nursery last season. 
Very pale pink with dark eye. Very vigor- 
ous growth, healthy foliage, and noticeably 
large trusses of bloom. Blooms later than 
most varieties. Order early to plant in April. 
Strong plants, $1.20 for 3; $1.75 for 5. 
(Add parcel post) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 








An interesting and practical talk about 
“EARLY SPRING WORK for the GAR- 
DEN.” Many other subjects, some illus- 
trated and others demonstrated. Ten Les- 
sons in Gardening. An interesting short 
course for Garden Olub groups. Terms and 
references on request. A. LATIMER, 
Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Secluded yet accessible country home. The 
Davis Homestead, since 1875, Goffstown, 
N. H., for sale. Seven miles from Manches- 
ter, half mile from village. Old house 
shaded by very large maples. Oity conven- 
iences. Grounds easily made very attrac- 
tive. Woodland backgrounds, part of the 
123 acres. Heavy soil. Small evergreen 
nursery if wanted. Equipped for 1200 head 
poultry. A place that many admire, and 
where a good living can be made. | A 
Davis, Owner. 





Over 4100 Varieties of Hardy Perennials 
and Rock Plants. Quality Stock at Lowest 
Prices. Price List on Request. Corliss Bros., 
Inc., Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass., Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 





CACTI SUCCULENTS. Our FREE list 
shows 600 varieties. SCHICK NURSERY, 
715 8S. Central Ave., Glendale, Cal. 





Rare hardy azaleas, rhododendrons, cotone- 
asters, shrubs, broadleafed evergreens, 
yews, hollies, pines, firs, evergreens, 5 to 
15 cents each. Send for list of 100 varieties, 
easy to grow. Full instructions given. Alan 
Wald, Neshaminy, Buck Oo., Pa. 





Rare and common rock plants, 150 species 
and varieties; and 100 varieties of alpine 
seeds. Send for lists. 

NURSERY, Woodbury, L. I., N. Y. 





Practical garden and house work suits for 
women. Printed or solid color broadcloth. 
Give bust and length. Price $3.85. Mrs. J. 
S. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
Philadelphia 
Flower Show 


Associated with The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society and The Forists’ 
Club of Philadelphia 


Will Be Held in 


THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
Thirty-Fourth below Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 and April 1, 1933 


Open March27 = 2°P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Open Other Days 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
SOCIETY'S EXHIBIT 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


Sf, wiisiiitille 
Annual i, a ee 
je aan oy om 


Grand Central Palace, New York 
MARCH 20-25, 1933 


Membership in the Society includes a Season 
Ticket to the above exhibition which enables 
the holder to go in and out at will during the 
entire week. Does it not, therefore, seem a 
propitious time to join and thus take advan- 
tage of this privilege? 


Many other avenues of service are open to 
members. On every third Wednesday of the 
month is held a round table discussion on a 
given subject, with an exhibit of rare plant 
material and during the winter months a 
series of lectures is given by persons eminent 
in the horticultural world. Receipt of the mag- 
azine “Horticulture” is another advantage. 


Information may be had from the Executive 
Offices, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
—’Phone Plaza 3-8651. 





THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

is, with one exception, the oldest society 
of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 
Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 


Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a membership blank or to ask for 
additional information should apply to 


THE SECRETARY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 








At Last ~ The 














PRO-IEC-TAG 
PLANT LABELS 


Something new in improved all- 


weather, easy-to-read plant 
labels that will last for years. 
Sturdy metal—rust-proof baked 
Japaned finish, with removable 
glass tube housing which keeps 
records dry, clear and clean. 
Two sizes, either sent postpaid: 
PRO-TEC-TAG—i0% in. tong, 
10 in box for only $1.00; PRO- 
TEC-TAG, JR.—6 in. long, 14 In 
box for only $1; for use in rock 
gardens, low borders, seed plant- 
ings and potted plants. Money 
back if not as_ represented. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
ARPER J. GUINN 
519BCommercial Trust Building 
{5th & Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 


PACKARD BIRDHOUSES 
Six for $4 








Approved by the 
Audubon Societies. 


Until May 1—no longer—I offer 
six cutest looking, longest lasting, 
most easily handled, Packard blue- 
bird houses (the birds love them) 
for $4, securely packed and mailed 
to you anywhere in U.S.A. with- 
out further charge. 

These bird-houses are strong, light, thoroughly 


ventilated, easily cleaned, ready to put up. Two 
blows from a hammer secures them in place. Their 





artistic shape and soft gray color make them fit un- 
obtrusively into any landscape—and the birds love 
them. Packards are the best. 
“Ask the bird that owns one” 

To bring desirable birds to your garden is a sim- | 
ple matter. Feed them with Packard Bird Food. 
Put out Packard bird-houses. Keep water in a sim- 
ple bird bath. We have done that for years at the 
nationally-known Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary in 
Sharon, Massachusetts. It snowed hard there Satur- 
day, February 11th and Superintendent Taylor 
counted, feeding on the piazzas and at the feeding 
stations, 615 birds of ten beautiful, beneficial spe- 
cies. You, too, can have success. Write it like this. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


Dear Sir: Enclosed find $4 for which please mail 
six best-of-all Packard bluebird houses. 





NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Alanwold Nursery. (Street Rd., Neshaminy, Pa.) 
(Trees and shrubs.) 

Anderson, J. Farnworth. (Glen Hall, Leicester, England.) “Three 
most exquisite gems of the Alpine Flora, Gentiana sino ornata, 
Iris reticulata, Oxalis adenophylla.” 

Bonnell, J. J., Nurseries. (26th Ave. North & East Galer, Seattle, 
Wash.) “Dependable nursery stock. Plants, flowers and fruits best 
adapted to the Pacific coast.” 


Boughen Nurseries. (Valley River, Manitoba, Canada.) (Fruits, orna- 
mentals and seeds for the Prairie Provinces.) 


a, W. Atlee, Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) “Annual garden book, 

Buyssens, Jules. (14, Ave de Foestraets, Uccle, Belgium.) “Toutes les 
plantes rustiques sous le climat belge.” 

Colorado Seed Co. (Denver, Col.) “1933 catalogue and price list.” 

De Laet, Fr., Establissement Horticole. (Contich-lez-Anvers, Bel- 
gique.) “Cactées et plantes grasses.” 

Elm Hill Farm. (R. C. Bellard, Wayland, Ohio.) “1933 gladiolus 
catalog.” 

Ferris, Earl, Nursery. (Hampton, Ia.) “Ferris planting guide.” 

Flying Cloud Farms. (Bancroft Winsor, Acushnet Sta., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. “Gladiolus, 1933.” 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) (Bargain list of plants 
for border and rockery.) 

Gates, Howard E. (119 S. Illinois St., Anaheim, Cal.) “Cacti.” “Price 
list Sixth collecting trip in Lower California, Mexico, Spring, 1933.” 

Green Brook Gardens. (Amy Hore, Scotch Plains, N. J.) “Choice 
hardy perennial plants, 1933.” 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) (Herbaceous and alpine plants, 
bulbs, etc.” 

Hastings, H. G., Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) “Hastings’ seeds, 1933.” 

ee John W. (Downington, Pa.) “Hardy grafted nut trees, 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, Ohio.) “Rare seeds of 
alpines, perennials and annuals. Hardy herbaceous and selected 
rock plants, 1933.” 

Horsford, Frederick H. (Charlotte, Vt.) “1933 Annual.” 

Kelly Bros. Nurseries. (Dansville, N. Y.) (Fruits and ornamentals.) 

Kunderd, A. E. (Goshen, Ind.) “1933 catalog, gladiolus.” 

La Nopalera, (San Benito, Tex.) “Cacti.” 

Lester Rose Gardens. (Monterey, Cal.) “Roses of Monterey.” 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ontario, Canada.) ‘1933, 
hardy plants for Canadian homes.” 

McDonald, Kenneth, & Sons, Ltd. (Market Sq., Ottawa, Canada.) 
“Seeds, plants, bulbs, 1933.” 

Philadelphia, Pa.) 


“Rare Plants” 


Michell, Henry F., Co. (516 & 518 Market St., 
“Seeds, bulbs, plants, 1933.” 











PERFECT GARDEN ‘LABEL 


Mark With Ordinary Lead Pencil. 


PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE without 
protection in all weathers, all soils, 
all seasons. Convenient to use. Ample 
marking space. Writing horizontal. 
Attractive and practical shape. Beauti- 
ful gray green color blends with garden. 
Markings erasible. A decided innova- 
tion. Will solve your label problem. 
Border and Rock Garden Sizes 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
HOWARD HAMMITT, 684 MAIN ST., HARTFORD, CT. 





Established 39 Years 


Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Pulverized 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Bone Meal 2.25 100 Ibs. 


Special Prices in Quantities 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., Importers 
616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 





"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 


LOAM 


Finest grade, entirely free from stones and 
sod. No seeds of chickweed or crabgrass. 
Especially fine for greenhouses and lawns. 
Delivered anywhere. Prices reasonable. 
DE SANTIS-SENATORE CoO. 
388 Langley Road Newton Centre, Mass. 
Tel. Cen. New. 3933 














Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 














